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Tue policies of the new American 
Administration have yet to emerge. But 
already there is a new and distinctive 
flavour in Washington: a combination 
of hard-headed caution and sheer intel- 
lectual energy which accurately reflects 
the personality of the young President. 
For the first time in a decade, the basic 
strategy of the West is being subjected 
to a thoroughgoing critical re-appraisal : 
at last, as R. H. S. Crossman points out 
on another page, the West has a high 
command which, in talent and brain- 
power, measures up to the professionals 
in the Kremlin. 

For this reason, we must not expect 
any early, still less spectacular, gestures 
on Mr Kennedy’s part. In his inaugural 
address he made it plain that he will 
give the very highest priority to foreign 
affairs, and he rightly indicated that he 
will concentrate on areas where agree- 
ment is possible, leaving more conten- 
tious issues in cold storage for the pre- 
sent. He starts his task with a limited 
measure of good will, at least in Mos- 
cow; he must husband and expand this 
cautiously, rather than risk it on a single 
majer gambol. 

Mr Kennedy, then, will explore the 
foothills before surveying the summit. 
Having taken this strategic decision, he 
must now consider which are the areas 
of potential agreement which will yield 
the most speedy dividends. At the top 
of the list stands Laos. Here, all the 
elements for a settlement — including the 
diplomatic mechanism for reaching it — 
are already in existence. Right until its 
last moments in office, the Eisenhower 
Administration resisted British pressure 
for reconvening the Geneva Commis- 
sion. Mr Kennedy’s first major act of 
policy, therefore, should be to ensure 
that, whatever the attitude of the Laotian 
‘government’, the Commission is flown 
out immediately. He should also con- 
sider afresh the Cambodian proposal for 
a 14-power meeting. This may seem an 
adventurous step at present; but once 
the Commission succeeds in damping 
down the fighting, and provides an 
objective factual survey of the problem, 
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such a conference would appear logical. 

Secondly, Mr Kennedy must think 
carefully about US tactics in the United 
Nations. His lieutenants have already 
made it clear that the US will accept 
defeat over China’s eventual admission 
with resignation, if not with equanimity. 
But more positive planning is required 
if the US is to regain the initiative it has 
lost with the erosion of its automatic 
majority. Mr Krushchev’s one big suc- 
cess, during the autumn sitting of the 
UN, was his insistence that the UN 
Secretariat, and the network of standing 
committees, do not accurately reflect the 
new balance of power in the Assembly. 
Mr Kennedy will, of course, reject Mr 
Krushchev’s destructive plan to castrate 
the Secretariat itself: but he can 
shrewdly steal Krushchev’s thunder by 
backing the demands of the new African 
states for a greater share in the UN’s 
administration: and this would have the 
further merit of increasing their involve- 
ment in the UN’s Congo operation. 

The third and most important field 
for action is the Geneva conference on 
atomic tests. Here again, the ground has 
been prepared. The technical data on 
test control is already vast, and most of 
the clauses in the treaty have already 
been agreed. What is required is an act 
of will, which itself must spring from a 
deliberate willingness to accept a certain 
degree of risk. Mr Kennedy has already 
accepted the fact that no disarmament 
treaty can be absolutely watertight; 
indeed his inaugural address was, by 
implication, severely critical of Eisen- 
hower’s disarmament diplomacy. He 
now has a first-rate opportunity to trans- 
late his principles into practice and to 
cross a decisive psychological frontier by 
getting a treaty signed and an inspection 
system working. 

This is a modest, but solidly practical 
programme for the next few months. It 
will not end the Cold War. But it would 
create a climate of optimism in the 
world, make it plain that Mr Kennedy is 
very much master of US foreign policy 
and convince Krushchev that it pays to 
do business with him. 





Portugal 


The Opposition Afloat 


As we go to press, the Santa Maria, under 
the direction of Captain Galvao and his fel- 
low-revolutionaries, is still at large on the high 
seas, proceeding to an unknown destination. 
Even if their venture fails, it is by no means 
as fantastic as some commentators assume. 
In Portugal, the Salazar dictatorship is ailing. 
Salazar himself is now an old man, who dis- 
trusts and is in turn distrusted by some of his 
leading subordinates. Ever since General 
Humberto Delgado’s resolute bid for the 
Presidency — the first serious Opposition cam- 
paign since the dictatorship was set up — there 
has been a growing awareness in Portugal 
that Salazar’s support is declining. - There 
seems no doubt that, despite the circumstances 
of the poll, Delgado received a clear majority 
of the votes, and even the government was 
forced to admit that he got around a quarter. 
The Church, anxious to disassociate itself 
from a discredited regime, is now often 
critical, and many organisations, such as the 
Catholic League of Youth (whose leader is 
believed to be aboard the Santa Maria), have 
passed into the Opposition. 

What is perhaps more significant is the 
growing disaffection in the armed forces. Of 
these the army is regarded as the most reliable, 
though, even so, certain regiments are not 
issued with live ammunition. The navy is 
suspect: indeed, during the Presidential elec- 
tion, most of its units were sent to sea. The 
air force, too, is not trusted by Salazar, for 
General Delgado, himself an air force officer, 
has many friends and supporters among its 
senior ranks. This distrust of the navy and air 
force no doubt helps to explain why units 
were not immediately sent in pursuit of the 
Santa Maria, and why Salazar had to turn to 
his obliging allies in Nato to track down the 
insurgents, 

It seems Delgado’s plan, which he drew up 
with Galvao in Caracas last month, was to 
take over the ship after refuelling in Curacao 
and then steam to Angola. This colony has 
been a source of disquiet to Salazar for some 
time: both white and African opposition 
groups are active, and large numbers of troops 
— some reports say as many as 20,000 — have 
been shipped there in the past year or so. For 
both political and financial reasons, Salazar 
cannot afford to fight a colonial war, and 
Delgado may well calculate that, if he suc- 
ceeds in igniting a revolt, Salazar may be 
forced to retire. Such a step might be dictated 
either by his younger henchmen, who are not 
unwilling to come to terms with a ‘respectable’ 
opposition, or by the Defence Minister, 
General Botelho Moniz, who is fully aware 
of the weakness of Portugal's military 
position. The way would then be clear for the 
end of the police repression and the transition 
to democracy. 

In view of this background, the British and 
American governments would be well advised 
to act with the greatest circumspection in aid- 
ing Salazar. The history of Batista in Cuba 
illustrates the political risk of helping a 
dictator whose regime is crumbling. Mr 
Gaitskell’s insistence that the government 
should adopt a wait-and-see attitude does 
credit to his head as well as his heart. 
Portugal's opposition leaders, Delgado above 
all, are emphatically pro-British and pro-West 
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Comments on the Week’s News 


(Salazar, by contrast, was at one time an 
admirer of the Nazi and Fascist dictators, 
and ordered all official flags to be lowered the 
day Hitler committed suicide), But their 
attitude could change if the Anglo-Saxon 
powers try to sustain Salazar and oblige them 
to seek allies in Cuba — or even in the East, 


Westminster 
Shot Across the Bows 


J. P. W. MALLALIEU writes; Piracy on the 
high seas .. . a British frigate in instant and 
ruthless pursuit . . . Britannia ruling the waves 
again and bringing lesser breeds back within 
the law by the scruffs of their dirty necks! 
The Tory party, with Colonel Walter Bromley 
Davenport booming like a nine-pounder, 
leaped joyously back into the 19th century. 

How refreshing, to dying embers, was this 
wind of change! Wicked men had seized the 
Santa Maria, the Portuguese liner, had killed 
one of the officers and were now sailing what, 
at a pinch, could still be thought of as the 
Spanish Main, with women, children and 
several big businessmen as their helpless cap- 
tives. Portugal - Mr Ian Orr Ewing would 
have been less than human if at this moment 
he had refrained from calling her ‘our oldest 
ally’ — had asked our help and at once, with- 
out reference to the United Nations or, it 
turned out later, to the level of fuel supplies, 
Her Majesty's Ship Rothesay, based on one 
of those far-flung outposts of Empire which 
call for a map in The Times whenever they 
come into the news, had upped anchor and 
steamed into the blue. It was the finest hour 
the Tory party has had since Sir Anthony 
Eden - or was it Mr Selwyn Lloyd? - 
announced the surrender of Nasser’s forces. 
Well, anyway, it was their finest few minutes. 

Soon, however, Mr Reginald Paget got 
going. He has lately been chosen to speak for 
the Opposition on naval matters — a curious 
choice since he was not only in the Navy but 
had fighting experience in it. He is also, again 
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unusually, a respected lawyer; and, however 
unpredictable may be his line on other things, 
you will find him doggedly against tyranny 
and for the underdog. On Tuesday he proved 
rather too much for Orr Ewing and for the 
ebullience of the Tories as a whole. 

When Orr Ewing had made his statement, 
Paget stood up. As usual, one shoulder jutted 
higher than the other, his head was thrust 
forward aggressively and an icy smile glazed 
his face. After a while, his mouth was seep 
to open and, by and by, his tongue emitted 
some words, which dropped like old-fashioned 
cannon balls upon the benches opposite, 
Would British ships, he asked with heavy 
sarcasm, be equally at the disposal of the 
Russian or Hungarian governments if one of 
their crews made a dash for liberty? 

Government supporters were about to give 
this question the razz when suddenly they did 
a double-take. Their heads had been so full 
of Black Bartelemy and of clean-limbed 
Britons on the Bridge that there had been no 
room for anything else; but Paget was now 
reminding them that ‘our oldest ally’ was a 
dictatorship as onerous as anything Franco 
had to offer in neighbouring Spain, that many 
Portuguese oppcnents of the regime were in 
gaol or on the run and that the men who had 
seized the Santa Maria might not be pirates 
after all but opposition politicians. Even a 
government Tory is prepared to make some 
distinction between the two. 

Whiie Tory thought processes were thus 
being stimulated, Paget’s machinery was again 
heard to be in motion and, comparatively 
shortly, several more words were delivered at 
the pit-head. If, said Paget, this business did 
prove to be piracy, did the government realise 
that we had jurisdiction over whoever we 
arrested and should not therefore hand them 
over to Portugal? Then, after only the slight- 
est of pauses - say half a minute — Paget 
dropped his last one. Did the government, he 
asked, realise that if this was not piracy but 
an internal quarrel, our ships had no business 
to be mixed up in it at all? To this a rather 
bruised Orr Ewing could only reply that it 
was a Valid point and he would get the law 
officers to look into it. 

A bad liet-down! For a few glorious 
moments, the Tories had thought of law 
Officers as chaps in gold braid enforcing the 
Pax Britannica with twin four-point-sevens; 
and now Paget was making them realise that 
law officers might be scrubby little men in 
wigs who could tell us to mind our own 
business. Still it was probably good prepara- 
tion for later revelations that Her Majesty's 
Ship Rothesay had not the speed to catch the 
Santa Maria and had had, anyway, to return 
to port because she was out of fuel. Sic 
transit gloria maris. 


Moscow 


Lara and Zhivago 


In Pasternak’s novel the heroine, Lara, 
simply disappears one day into a camp, and 
Dr Zhivago loses touch with her. A similar 
fate befell Olga Ivinskaya, Pasternak’s friend 
and literary agent on whom the character of 
Lara was based. That was in one of Stalin's 
purges. Now she is in prison again, this time 
convicted of currency offences. Since the 
Soviet authorities have released no details of 
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the trial at which she and her daughter were 
sentenced, publishing only a long and lurid 
tirade against them, it is impossible to judge 
how much substance there is in the accusa- 
tions. But even if she has been guilty of tech- 
nical infringements of the law — and there are 
few Soviet citizens against whom some 
charge could not be brought if it were 
politically convenient — both the savagery of 
the sentence and the intemperate abuse 
heaped on her by Moscow Radio show that 
she is in fact being persecuted for her 
association with Pasternak. 

It is a tribute to Pasternak’s memory, and 
to his world reputation, that Moscow radio 
hypocritically protests that in age and sick- 
ness he was bamboozled by Madame 
Ivinskaya: even now, after his death, it is 
thought impolitic to attack him directly. But 
while such a story may have its uses within 
Russia, it is unlikely to cut much ice among 
those outside Russia who know that 
Pasternak was deeply anxious about what 
would happen to his friend after his death. 

What is the point of such persecution? Is it 
intended to deter other writers who may be 
tempted to have unorthodox works published 
abroad, or even to make unofficial contacts 
with the western literary world? As our 
Moscow correspondent reports below, cul- 
tural officials seem sensitive about artists and 
writers whose unorthodox work is interpreted 
by foreigners as a criticism of the regime. Or 
is it an act of revenge by the neo-Stalinist 
clique, still powerful in cultural politics, 
which hated Pasternak because he success- 
fully refused to conform? 

Both factors may have led to the decision 
to make a scapegoat of Olga Ivinskaya. And 
though Krushchev personally may have had 
no hand in this - the latest evidence shows 
that he is still at odds with the sectarian 
elements in the party leadership, of whom 
Suslov seems to be the leader — he has to take 


, 
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the responsibility in the end. A Moscow 
district court would not hand down an eight- 
year sentence in a case like this without 
official approval. Krushchev should realise 
that it is precisely such incidents as this that 
anger western opinion and make it difficult to 
establish the more relaxed relations on larger 
issues that he continually insists that he seeks. 


Russian ‘Angries’ 

Our Moscow Correspondent writes: The 
re-opening of the Contemporary Theatre 
after several months of uncertainty has re- 
lieved and encouraged those who have been 
pinning their hopes on the gradual liberaliza- 
tion of the intellectual climate in Moscow. 
During the first two years of its existence 
this company, which has still to find a per- 
manent playhouse, gained a reputation for 
originality in its choice of plays dealing less 
inhibitedly with some of the questions 
under-30s ask themselves. Without pressing 
the comparison too far, one might say that 
the group of some 25 actors that Yefremov 
holds together and the effect it has had on the 
public are a Russian parallel to London’s 
Royal Court Theatre and its effect. Yefremov 
has found new dramatists; for him the play 
itself, unaided by elaborate décor or stars, is 
what matters. 

As director Yefremov is not afraid of the 
unconventional or of dividing his audiences 
into vociferous pros and resentful cons, and 
he has brought back to the theatre many who 
had deserted it in despair of seeing plays 
that deal with real life as they know it. 

But for all the loyalty and enthusiasm of 
its supporters, it was they who all but suc- 
ceeded in bringing the Contemporary 
Theatre’s curtain down for the last time. As 
has happened so often in recent years, the 
response of young people to a ‘daring’ treat- 
ment of contemporary life was so eager —- 
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and, frequently, so uncritical — that sober, 
cautious souls in the Ministry of Culture 
and the Moscow Party’s cultural commission 
concluded that a nest of frondeurs was being 
built under their noses. In fact, like many 
of the unorthodox painters and sculptors, 
the Contemporary boys are earnest, dedicated 
Communists whose driving spirit is impati- 
ence with the ‘varnishers of the truth’. 

The worst they could be accused of is 
failure to foresee their audiences’ reaction to 
certain plays in their repertoire. Yefremov 
found it necessary, for example, to make 
some changes during the run of Schwartz's 
The Naked King in order to leave no doubt 
in the public’s mind that this anti-authori- 
tarian play was written with Nazi Germany 
in the dramatist’s mind. (The play barely 
escaped the fate of Hilemet’s anti-personality- 
cult comedy Was There An Ivan Ivanovich? 
withdrawn after three performances at the 
Satirical Theatre.) And so great was the 
throng of those who tried to get into a pre- 
view of another play, dealing among other 
themes with Stalin’s anti-Jewish measures, 
that the theatre decided to postpone the first 
night sine die. Incorrectly it was rumoured 
that the play had already been banned and 
that this was the one and only chance of 
seeing it. 

The problem of the Contemporary Theatre 
was one of the first which gave Presidium- 
member Yekaterina Furtseva an opportunity 
of revealing the attitude of the Ministry of 
Culture, which she now heads, to the less 
orthodox sector in the Arts in Russia today. 
In view of audience reaction, the decision to 
continue ministerial support of the company 
(in the form of providing it with premises) 
could not have been an easy one. Yet 
Madame Furtseva is as unlike her predeces- 
sor in the Ministry of Culture, V. A. Mik- 
hailov, as Krushchev is unlike Stalin. It was 
she, for instance, who removed the obstacles 
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that had prevented that remarkable pianist 
Sviatoslav Richter from playing in the West 
for so many years. 

The Contemporary Theatre case is one of 
three or four on which the Moscow intellig- 
entsia has been sharply divided during recent 
months. Another concerns the fate of the 
Kolotoyov picture The Unposted Letter, 
which stars the young actress Tatiane Samoi- 
lova of The Cranes are Flying fame. Assailed 
by some as formalistic, pessimistic and in- 
human, hailed by others as a brave experi- 
ment, this grim, tragic picture of the fate of 
four Russian geologists in Siberia (based on a 
true story of the discovery of a valuable 
diamond pocket) was held up for months 
after completion while the arguments raged. 
Finally it was released, the only concession 
to the ‘happy ending’ school that Kolotoyov 
was induced to make was the introduction 
of an ambiguous flicker of the eyelids of the 
last victim of Siberia as the film ends. 

The case of the artist Zbarsky is another 
example. Highly praised by Picasso, Zbarsky 
is best known in Moscow for his book illus- 
trations and stage décors. His election to the 
Artists’ Union was strongly, but unsuccess- 
fully, opposed by the old guard. Soon after, 
a Ministry of Culture publication printed a 
letter from a group of print-shop workers 
protesting against the ‘formalism’ of the 
Zbarsky drawings they had been given to 
print. However, it is this young artist that 
the influential film director, Yutkevich, has 
chosen to work with on his next picture. 
And again the Ministry of Culture has con- 
curred. 

Why, therefore, in the light of these more 
liberal trends has official sanction not been 
granted to Moscow's unorthodox painters to 
exhibit? In point of fact, six months ago 
there were fairly bright prospects that a sort 
of Salon des Independants would be held. 
“Let the public judge’, was the attitude being 
expressed in official circles. But then Life 
came out with an article which presented 
some of these painters and their work in a 
way that caused many of them considerable 
embarrassment (but not worse). The exhibi- 
tion project was shelved. The point is that 
while the authorities are no longer so deter- 
mined to present Soviet art monolithically 
to their own people, any suggestion from 
abroad that unorthodoxy is the equivalent of 
a political gesture against the Communist sys- 
tem generally has to be paid for by those 
elements that are trying to advance in the 
intellectual sphere. 


The Congo 


The Belgian Threat 

It is now perfectly clear that if the safety 
of Europeans in the Congo is to be assured, 
and if the danger of importing the Cold War 
ts to be avoided, the United Nations must 
immediately insist that the Belgian govern- 
ment obey its commands. In effect, this 
means that the western powers must bring 
the Belgians to heel. No one can doubt that 
the Belgian advisers to Mr Tshombe knew 
that Mr Lumumba was to be transferred to 
Elizabethville last week. Yet the surrender 
of the man who is still legally Prime Minister 
of the Congo to his arch-enemy in Katanga 
was bound to result in reprisals against Euro- 
peans still in the areas held by the pro- 
Lumumba forces. The brutal treatment 
accorded to the prisoner and his companions, 
one of whom is now reported to have died, 
was even more certain to provoke anger 
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against White people, who are normally 
identified as Belgians in Congolese minds. 
Since then, the increasing flow of Belgian 
military personnel into both Leopoldville and 
Elizabethville has deliberately flouted UN 
instructions to all its members that troops 
must only be sent to the UN command. The 
Belgian government cannot dodge its respon- 
sibility. If it wished to honour its obligations 
as a member of the UN, it could certainly 
have prevented most of these men from 
leaving Belgium. The flow of Belgian military 
aid to Kasavubu, Mobutu and Tshombe will 
inevitably provoke the Russians, Chinese and 
East Europeans, and perhaps African states 
also, to send similar aid to the Lumumba 
forces. Only the very strongest pressure by 
the Western powers on Belgium can prevent 
the Congo from becoming a military as well 
as a political battlefield in the Cold War. 


Women 
Back to School 


An Educational Correspondent writes: In a 
week’s time Sir David Eccles is to launch his 
campaign for the return of married women 
teachers. It has been much heralded and the 
reactions of the women are already fairly 
clear. The irony of the situation is not lost on 
them. Up to the last war schoolmistresses had 
to resign their jobs on marriage, and some of 
those now being wooed by the Minister left 
the profession under this regulation. There is 
a general feeling that so complete a change of 
policy calls for the removal of the remaining 
discriminations against all married school- 
mistresses. 

The three main ones are concerned with 
income tax, salary increments and pensions. 
Joint assessment for income tax can put the 
combined salaries of man and wife into the 
surtax class and nullify the woman’s earn- 
ings. (‘I really pay you for having my wife 
on your staff’, a husband said to a head- 
mistress, adding the cost of domestic help to 
his calculations.) The remedy seems to be to 
change the way in which surtax is levied: 
in the lower income group joint assessment is 
an advantage. 

Increments are paid to a returning teacher 
whose intervening experience has been of 
special value. Thus every year a woman has 
worked in such cases counts for one 
increment. But motherhood only earns one 
increment every three years. Yet the Minister 
has told the ex-teacher mothers that their 
home experience is just what is wanted. The 
Burnham Committee, summoned by the 
teachers’ panel, could put this right very 
easily. 

Pension arrangements are hard on the part- 
timer. (‘Come back, if only part-time,’ says 
Sir David.) Last year the Treasury allowed 
half-time (or more) service to count towards 
the qualifying period for a pension. But 
although this means that a part-time teacher 
can make up the necessary years it does not 
enable her to add a penny to the amount of 
her pension — calculated on her last years of 
full-time teaching. It is known that the 
Ministry have gone so far as to face the 
administrative difficulties of this reform; and 
the NUT, hitherto against any recognition of 
part-time service, began last week to re- 
consider their ‘historic objection’. 

Besides national reforms there is need for 
adjustments at local level. Salary docking for 
absence in a domestic crisis should yield to 
the more human elasticity found in indepen- 
dent schools. But these necessary changes 
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should not be looked upon as baits to get 
more teachers quickly. They are funda. 
mental to a new order. For in the foreseeable 
future virtually all women teachers (two. 
thirds of the whole teaching force) will be 
married and our schools will have to be 
organised on that basis. 


Propaganda 


A Question of Aim 


A Political Correspondent writes: This 
week the NEC has decided to instruct 
members of the Labour Party to have 
nothing to do with Aims of Industry. The 
matter arose following an announcement that 
Mr Woodrow Wyatt and Mr Jim Matthews 
had agreed to write articles for syndication 
through its services. Since the Labour Party 
has been denouncing this body for years as 
a Tory ‘front’ organisation, the astonishing 
thing is that any such instruction should have 
been necessary. Though claiming to be non- 
political, AOI has never disguised its aims, 
Set up in 1942 to fight nationalisation, it has 
been busy ever since expounding the virtues 
of ‘free enterprise’ against the vices of public 
ownership. 

Its first publicity success was the Mr Cube 
campaign of 1950, directed against Labour's 
proposal to nationalise sugar. (Its president at 
the moment is lan Lyle of Tate and Lyle.) 
Since then it has performed a similar service 
for a succession of private industries. Others, 
like the steel industry, have copied its tech- 
niques. But its objects go much wider than 
this. It denounces not only outright national- 
isation, but any form of government interfer- 
ence in industry, state control or acquisition of 
shares. Among its pet anathemas are bulk 
buying, municipal trading, purchase tax, sur- 
tax, death duties and other items figuring in 
Labour policy. 

Not surprisingly, all its directors are 
businessmen. (Two of them have held official 
positions in the Conservative Party.) It is 
financed by some 4,000 business organisa- 
tions and trade associations which, in 1959, 
contributed £125,000 to its funds. In return, 
Aims of Industry claims to have secured for 
them every year some 150,000 column inches 
of free publicity for their interests in the 
press. In the 12 months before the last elec- 
tion its efforts reached a frenzied peak. No 
less than £107,000 was poured out in propa- 
ganda against nationalisation; half a million 
pamphlets were issued; and thousands of 
leaflets turned up in workers’ pay packets. 
The result, remarked AOI’s president com- 
placently, showed ‘overwhelming confidence 
from the nation’ in free enterprise. 

Nothing suits AOI’s book better than 
Labour support. It will go to strange lengths 
to give the impression that it has this support 
where none exists. In its brief on surtax it 
even claims Mrs Eirene White MP and Mr 
Douglas Houghton MP as recruits to the 
ranks of ‘people who have publicly objected 
to surtax’. This is done by quoting short ex- 
tracts from their speeches in the Commons. 
But in the case of Mr Houghton the wrong 
Hansard reference is given; none at all is 
given for Mrs White’s remark. The reader 
thus has no chance of checking the context 
in which these remarks were made. Such con- 
tortions show how important it is for the 
organisation to prove it has wide backing for 
its ‘non-political’ activities. The willingness 
of Mr Wyatt and Mr Matthews to lend it their 
names must have seemed a heaven-sent gift 
to it. 
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Fleet Street 
Retrospect 


FRANCIS WILLIAMS writes: This will be my 
last look at Fleet Street for a time. For the 
next five months I shall be in the United 
States. I shall not be sorry for a break - after 
years of close scrutiny of the British press 
week by week I sometimes, I confess, begin to 
feel a little punch-drunk. It will be interesting 
to come back refreshed, I hope, in mind and 
eye to see how it seems after some months 
away from it; and to see also what sort of 
a niche in what seemed until recently a 
shrinking and frozen press structure the new 
Sunday Telegraph has managed to carve out 
for itself. 

Although it has left me a little punch-drunk 
it would be wrong to suggest that the experi- 
ence has in any way soured a happy nature. 
Despite occasional excesses the British press 
seems to me as a whole to do pretty well by 
its several publics — much of the criticism 
directed against it, both from inside and out- 
side, arises out of a confusion of definition. 
Newspapers catering for a mass public are 
solemnly attacked by the high-minded for 
not being what it would be contrary to their 
nature and purpose to be. And looking back 
over the years in which this column has been 
appearing it seems to me that on the big 
issues the readers of the popular press have 
not as a general rule come off worse than 
those of the more serious newspapers. Visi- 
tors from abroad tend to be appalled when 
our mass circulation press first hits them in 
the eye. ‘No doubt,’ said an American visitor 
to me the other day, ‘one or two British 
newspaper are among the best in the world, 
but your mass circulation press — oh my God 
I never imagined anything like them could 
exist anywhere.’ This is a superficial judge- 
ment. The Times is what many people abroad 
still imagine the typical Englishman to be 
like. The Express and the Mirror, however, 
are what, in the middle of the 20th cen- 
tury, most of us really are. No doubt to those 
brought up to believe that all Englishmen are 
reserved and non-committal and given to 
under-statement this is bound to come as a 
bit of a shock. But as an exercise in vitality 
the British press, with all its excesses and 
even some of its frivolities and absurdities, 
seems to me despite the tragic contraction in 
the total number of newspapers to present 
not too discouraging a reflection of the social 
scene. 

Nor I think can any unprejudiced observer 
deny that a quite significant improvement in 
some aspects of the press seems now to be 
taking place. Although it still crops up, the 
sour malice which not long ago distinguished 
so many of the gossip columns is less than 
it was. So is the amount of pure invention. 
There has been a substantial reduction in the 
kind of intrusion into personal lives which 
reached its malodorous peak a year or so 
ago. And the trend to quality continues — not 
only in the continuing rise in circulation of 
the Guardian, the Telegraph, to some extent 
The Times, and the still more remarkable 
increase of the Sunday Times and Oserver, 
but also in the solid improvement in the 
Herald. No one even a few years ago could 
I think have imagined the present circulation 
of the Sunday Times and the Observer, both 
of which continue to break records. 

How far will the arrival of the Sunday 
Telegraph next week affect this position? The 
Telegraph people themselves still expect, I 
gather, to draw a good deal of their readers 
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from both the existing quality papers, but so 
far there is not much evidence that this is 
likely to happen. First reports from the news- 
agents indicate indeed that the Sunday Tele- 
graph seems more likely to draw readers from 
the Sunday Dispatch and the Sunday Express, 
or at any rate check for a time the forward 
rush of the latter readers of the Sunday 
Times and Observer, who have got used to 
the rich and varied intellectual fare of 40 
pages on Sunday. 

No one can pretend that the economic 
basis of the British press as a whole is yet as 
healthy as one would wish — or even be sure 
that there may not before the year is out be 
one or two more casualties. But it is begin- 
ning to look a little better - and particularly 
so in those areas of serious intelligent jour- 
nalism which at one time looked like being 
swamped in the rush for mass circulation. 


* * * 


The Roy Thomson-Odhams merger has been 
the best-kept secret for years, probably be- 
cause only three people were in on the actual 
negotiations. The new holding company, with 
Thomson as Chairman, Sir Christopher Chan- 
cellor as Vice-chairman, and equal directors 
from each side, will provide the biggest con- 
glomeration of newspaper interests since 
Lord Northcliffe’s peak and will be in some 
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ways an even bigger one than he controlled. 

I am assured of two things. First, that it is 
an equal partnership — though I myself should 
judge, from what I know, that Thomson will 
prove to be more equal than the others. 
Secondly, that the operating companies, in- 
cluding the Daily Herald, will not be affected. 


* * * 


Before I go I think I owe something of an 
apology to the Daily Mail. 1 was less than 
fair to it over the Congo famine story. It is 
perfectly true that during the actual period 
dealt with in my article its coverage was not 
as large as the others I mentioned, and the 
point I was making, that it is continuity that 
counts in rousing public opinion on a matter 
of this kind, is still valid. But the Mail, which 
often these days displays admirable responsi- 
bility in serious news coverage, had earlier 
done magnificently in bringing the attention 
of its readers to the tragedy of famine in the 
Congo in a series of moving despatches from 
its special correspondent, Arthur Cook, and I 
ought to have mentioned that. It has, I am 
glad to see, continued to do so since and 
deserves all praise for its efforts. Its attitude, 
incidentally, compares remarkably with that 
of the Express, which during the whole of 
this period thought the Congo famine worth 
only one short news story on an inside page. 


Mr Kennedy’s America 


R. H. S. CROSSMAN 


The mood of Washington last week was 
wonderfully exhilarating. For eight years, 
under the Eisenhower regime, it had been a 
dreary place, purged of intellectual distinc- 
tion and dominated by business executives, 
increasingly aware of their failure in politics. 
Last week it was celebrating not merely the 
end of a cultural vacuum (Arthur Miller, as 
well as Robert Frost, was an honoured guest) 
but the return to government of a vast store 
of talent that had been exiled for eight years 
to the universities. 

Whatever else the Kennedy victory may 
bring, one thing is now certain. In the peace- 
ful competition of East and West, the Rus- 
sians will no longer be able to reckon on 
incompetent American leadership. At one fell 
swoop the new President has replaced the 
dreariest by the ablest Administration of the 
century. When a new broom is needed to 
sweep very clean, there is an advantage in a 
system of patronage under which every key 
job is automatically vacated and a new Presi- 
dent creates a new Establishment. The effect 
of the change on young people is already 
noticeable. ‘For years I have scarcely had a 
single student asking me about a career in 
Washington’, one famous Harvard economist 
told me, ‘but since last November all my 
ablest young men have been queueing up as 
they used to in the New Deal.’ 

To say that the business tycoons are out 
and the liberals in would, however, be both 
an over-simplification and an under-estimate 
of Kennedy's achievement. With his minus- 
cule majority, he could not, even if he wanted, 
carry out this kind of ideological purge. In 
order to push through the radical policies on 
which I hope he has set his mind, he has, for 
the most part, selected the kind of administra- 
tors and public servants who will reach radi- 
cal conclusions for thoroughly respectable 
reasons. Moreover, he has done so without 
making the kind of concessions to the party 


machine and vested interests that marred 
FDR’S first Cabinet-making. 

Last Friday morning I sat snugly at home 
at my host’s television set, watching Kennedy, 
coatless in a piercing wind, deliver his 
Inaugural. It seems to me a tremendous per- 
formance — all the more so because the com- 
parison with March 1933, the last occasion 
on which a Democratic contender replaced 
a Republican President — kept knocking at the 
back of my mind. Though he was faced with 
complete economic collapse, Roosevelt, it 
seems to me, had a less difficult political task 
when he launched the Hundred Days and 
told his countrymen that the one thing they 
had to fear was fear itself. For the crisis he 
had to tackle was admitted — even by the 
politicians and bankers responsible for it — 
and the electorate, though neither they nor 
he knew what was in it, had given him a 
mandate for a New Deal. 

The crisis of American foreign and defence 
policy which Kennedy faces is as grave as the 
1933 crisis. But its very existence is denied by 
the Republicans who caused it and it is ren- 
dered painless and almost invisible by the 
comforts of an affluent society. If Roosevelt's 
chief enemy was fear, Kennedy's is self- 
deception. That is why I am sure he was 
right not to waste a sentence on the problems 
of the home front and to’ concentrate atten- 
tion on the challenge of world politics, to 
which Eisenhower so tragically failed to 
respond. 

But how is the Eisenhower cult to be 
ended? ‘I am one of those registered Demo- 
crats who elected Ike,’ said an Iowa farmer 
the other day. ‘And did you vote for him 
again?’ ‘Certainly’. ‘And would you have 
voted for him this time if he had been 
allowed to stand?’ ‘Of course. But he does 
make a terrible President.’ One must accept 
the essential truth of this anecdote in order 
to begin to understand the political problem 
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that faces Kennedy. He has to tackle a crisis 
whose very existence is still disputed by the 
non-political masses, as well as by the con- 
servative forces in both parties; and he must 
set ‘New Frontiers’ for a people still largely 
contented with the old ones. 

It is only when we see it against this back- 
ground that we can appreciate the qualities 
of the Inaugural. It was not merely a declara- 
tion of faith; it was also a superbly executed 
political manceuvre. Kennedy knew that he 
had to carry with him millions of Americans 
who would still prefer to see Ike in the White 
House. He had to face them with the realities 
of defeat and failure without sounding parti- 
san or breaking their morale. He had to per- 
suade a people with no sense of crisis to 
respond to a challenge. The speech was, of 
course, designed as the climax to a crusade 
begun well before the election campaign. In 
my view, this crusade has succeeded beyond 
all expectation. Without disavowing Ike, 
America is being persuaded to accept the 
urgent need for leadership and new ideas. 

Returning after an absence of five years, I 
was struck by the change of mood that has 
been already achieved. Neutralism in Asia 
and Africa is no longer a dirty word but an 
official object of American policy. The un- 
thinking reliance on nuclear weapons that 
Robert Oppenheimer challenged at the cost 
of his career has been replaced by an open- 
minded discussion of defence problems of a 
quality we do not get over here, least of all 
in the Labour Party. There is still an emo- 
tional obstacle blocking an approach to Com- 
munist China; but Adlai Stevenson, when up 
before the Senators for approval as the new 
UN representative, can bluntly tell them that, 
whatever America may wish, the United 
Nations could vote to admit the Peking 
government next year. 

On the home front a similar shift is sym- 
bolised by the fact that for the first time the 
American Medical Association has -been 
forced on the defensive in its campaign 
against ‘socialised medicine’. Kennedy has 
committed himself to a free health service for 
old age pensioners, and few deny that this is 
the first stage on the way to a national health 
service. What we are witnessing, in fact, is a 
thaw, with the river of public opinion begin- 
ning to move once again. Kennedy’s task is 
to keep it moving and prevent the ice blocks 
forming a new jam. For this purpose he needs 
not a liberal programme or a left ideology, 
but a team ostentatiously pragmatic in its 
attitude to current problems and also ostenta- 
tiously unafraid of radical solutions whenever 
they are required. 

Of course the sceptics in Washington still 
regard the new President as a wealthy oppor- 
tunist who, once he had captured the party 
machine and ousted Adlai, was not interested 
in anything but power. It is noteworthy, 
however, that the Harvard liberals, who knew 
Kennedy as an undergraduate long before 
they campaigned with him, dismiss this as 
sheer nonsense. And they are enthusiastically 
supported by Walter Lippmann, who has 
staked his reputation as an independent 
observer on Kennedy’s success. 

I heard a much more serious doubt about 
his presidency expressed both by serious 
opponents and in circles very close to him 
indeed. Granted his prodigious personal 
qualities; granted the asset of his age — which 
not only gives him a unique hold on the 
younger generation but frees him from re- 
sponsibility for the errors of the post-war 
years; granted the quality of the team he has 
gathered round him and the goodwill it has 
already earned; granted, in fact, that the 
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Kennedy Administration is better than any- 
one had the right to expect — the question 
remains whether it has not come too late. 

I was having a drink in the delegates’ 
lounge of the magnificent UN building with 
one of the best-informed American corre- 
spondents when he suddenly burst out: ‘But 
where in the whole world can we find a place 
for Kennedy to have that success he so badly 
needs in his first year? Everywhere he has 
been left a legacy of battles where defeat has 
been made inevitable by wrong decisions or 
indecision. As a result, we are hopelessly on 
the defensive in the United Nations. And, 
though the presence of Adlai should help our 
public relations with Asia and Africa, I only 
wish I could see one place where the initiative 
can be regained from the Communists.” 

I heard such doubts repeated among some 
of the most eminent exiles from Washington 
at Princeton and Harvard. The nuclear 
strategy, they told me, was of course dis- 
astrously wrong. But was it not irrevocable? 
The fatal imbalance of the Affluent Society 
was freely admitted. But how, it was asked, 
could controls be introduced in a country 
dedicated to free enterprise, without a war te 


teal them? And, anyway,-Was it not w~fact 


that the shift of world power that had taken 
place during the Eisenhower epoch was so 
great as to be irrevocable? 

Reflecting on these conversations, I notice 
that the most lugubrious prophets of doom 
that I met on this visit were all conservatives. 
Public complacency, combined with a private 
defeatism, is now the most striking charac- 
teristic of those intellectuals who either swung 
Right or became ‘non-political’ in the 
McCarthyite years. But how much validity is 
there in the case these pessimists put? 

There may be no prospect of any early 
change in the present anti-western trend of 
world politics in such black spots as Cuba, 
the Congo, Algeria and Laos. Outside Europe, 
the Communists are likely to keep the initia- 
tive they have seized. The only field in which 
an early diplomatic success seems possible is 
disarmament. And even here there are diffi- 
culties, since, in view of the missile gap and 
the deplorable weakness of America’s. con- 
ventional forces, Mr Kennedy will have to 
practise rearmament while he is talking dis- 
armament. However, if Mr Krushchev wants 
it, he can get a nuclear test ban from this new 
administration, and after that, in the new 
open-minded mood of Washington, some 
version of the Rapacki Plan and some limited 
form of disengagement might be possible. 

Of course it is obvious that this does not 
add up to anything justifying the grandilo- 
quent title of a new Frontier. But Mr Ken- 
nedy, if he is to fulfil his ambition and regain 
the initiative in East-West competition, must 
be content to work in stages. The first stage, 
as we have seen, is the thawing out of that 
mood of domestic affluence and nuclear com- 
placency which paralysed all effective wes- 
tern action during the 50’s. This process can 
only be accomplished by eschewing left 
ideologies and conforming to that old Ameri- 
can canon which says that it is men, not 
measures, that count in Washington. 
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But it must be clear to Kennedy and to 
some at least of his closest advisers that this 
thaw will be followed by another freeze-up 
unless the new President, once he has asserted 
his leadership, has the courage to act deci- 
sively. At present his main aim is to unite 
the nation behind him. But there must come 
a time when he is ready to insist on drastic 
remedies, even though they revive party con- 
troversy and destroy unity. Roosevelt in 1932 
had the good fortune to be able to put 
through a number of radical changes while 
-Hoover and the whole Republican Party were 
totally discredited. Ike is not discredited, so 
Mr Kennedy cannot have his Hundred Days, 
and his testing time may well be delayed till 
his second term. Then we must all hope that 
this young man will be capable of infuriating 
by his radical policies many of those who 
are now being charmed by his masterly 
moderation. 


London Diary 
CHARON 


According to Vladimir Dedijer, the Yugo- 
slav historian and former member of the 
Central Committee of the Yugoslav Com- 
munist Party, to whom I have been talking, 
Milovan Djilas’s release is an example of Tito 
practising some of the tolerance and liberty 
which he has been preaching to the Soviet and 
Chinese party leaders. Dedijer, who had his 
own troubles when he stood up for Diilas, is 
Tito’s biographer and an ex-partisan leader. 
He is now at Manchester University where he 
is writing a book about the partisans, and the 
Yugoslav government has granted him and 
his family permission to stay abroad for 
another year. He told me the Yugoslav press 
had been noticeably more critical of bureau- 
cratic excesses lately. He thought Tito was 
making a new bid for popular support. I asked 
him what he, as a student of Moscow form, 
thought of the latest posthumous development 
in the Pasternak affair. He was strongly 
inclined to interpret it as the surviving clique 
of Stalinist toadies and deadheads in the 
Writers’ Union trying to strike a blow for 
unfreedom and finding support from the anti- 
Krushchey groups higher up. You remember 
that when Dr Zhivago was published it was 
thought that Krushchev had to some extent 
protected Pasternak from envious Stalinist 
hacks who wanted revenge on the one great 
Soviet writer who refused to toe their line. 
Krushchev’s protégé Sholokhov was a friend 
of Pasternak whose talent he — being himself 
a real writer, not a stuffed cucumber - 
naturally admired. 


* * * 


As I follow the cruise of the Santa Maria, 
after her sudden metamorphosis into a new 
species of Portuguese Man o’ War, I keep 
wishing I were a fly on the wall in either the 
English club in Oporto or the Circulo Eca de 
Queiroz in Lisbon. Portugal is rather like 
Ireland in engendering a timeless attitude to- 
wards history, so that present and past become 
fused in the mind. The English port-shippers 
will probably be reminding each other of 
‘Black Charley’. This was Captain Napier, the 
eccentric British naval officer who took the 
name of Carlos de Ponza in 1833 or there- 
abouts and performed several dashing 


picaresque sea exploits in the service of 
Queen Maria against her uncle Dom Miguel. 
At the Circulo Eca de Queiroz, which is the 
Lisbon writers’ club, named after the great 
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Portuguese 19th-century novelist who com- 
bined the roles of the Lusitanian Flaubert and 
Chekov, the conversation will be significantly 
tense and muted. Round the walls of the 
dining room, where you get the best baculau 
(dried cod, which Auden once said tasted like 
the soles of his feet) in Portugal, are delicately 
worked little silk puppets in glass cases en- 
acting tableaux from the master’s novels. De 
Queiroz, who had a strong sense of fantasy 
and was for a time consul in Newcastle, would 
have been fascinated by the Santa Maria 
affair, which is so contrary to the accepted 
Portuguese traditional of saudades or wistful 
melancholy. 


* * * 


The avian profile of Lord Alanbrooke, or 
his doppelgdnger, glimpsed in the dun evening 
crowd at Waterloo Station the other evening, 
reminded me of London’s new town that 
never will be — at Hook. Lord A was the 
prime mover in bringing to bear the top-level 
pressure that caused the LCC to throw in its 
hand, You can’t altogether blame anyone for 
wanting to prevent a new town of 100,000 
being built on his country doorstep. Let him 
that is without sin lay the first foundation 
stone. Even so it's a sad story. I'm not 
surprised the planners and architects who 
worked for a year on the Hook project are 
broken-hearted. They'd put into it all the 
accumulated experience from the other new 
towns in this country, and abroad. 

Officially London’s Hook is dead, though 
it looks as if Newcastle, Birmingham, Man- 
chester and Liverpool may get their new 
towns. Some say the LCC has sold its birth- 
right for a mess of cottages on the outskirts 
of Basingstoke, whose  century-old-plus 
sewage system will be strained to cope with 
40,000 more citizens. But the full report on 
the Hook plan,~which should be published 
shortly, will show us just what the LCC could 
have done. Certainly it would not have re- 
peated the mistake it made over the Piccadilly 
Circus plan — of not becoming itself the entre- 
preneur, The profits from a successful Hook 
project would have been vast. 


* * * 


By a cheerful coincidence, the typical Mad- 
reader's grinning urchin image bears a distinct 
resemblance to Mr Kennedy. The latest issue 
features a thumbs-down for Nixon. Mad 
Magazine, whose sales are increasing over 
here, is an example of the antidote growing 
near the poison: on the newsagent stands 
among the horror-comics and the regressive 
pappy-sexy teenage mags with scores. of 
crooner-pix, It’s a blend of wholesome anar- 
chistic pop satire and surrealism on rather the 
same lines as the short-lived Ballyhoo of the 
early thirties. One of Mad’s targets is the 
Madison Avenue advertising agency. It’s full 
of take-offs of ads — a sweet called Baby Rot 
and a cigarette, Hack — especially telly ads. 
Some of them are a bit laboured but they 
have that gusto, like a chimpanzee blowing a 
raspberry, which expresses the reaction of the 
young when they know they’re being made 
monkeys of. The satire can be quite sharp. A 
parody of an elaborate gangster picture had a 
monster producer, Ira Schlock, announcing: 
‘I've learned that the best way to give respec- 
tability to a cheap gangster movie is to have 
a well-known national figure introduce it’. 
The most recent issue on sale over here, 
though not as ingeniously drawn as some, 
includes nice strip features on violence in TV 
spreading to weather forecasts and give-away 
shows; and one on doctor's advertising — if 


_ doctors advertised, 
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The Council of Industrial Design really 
does seem a rather sensible choice of stamping 
or stimulating ground for Tony Armstrong- 
Jones. Taste and the ability to commercialise 
it shrewdly runs strong in his mother’s family, 
the Messels, He should be able to use his 
camera with uninhibited candour — on the 
inanimate objects, anyway. One rather curious 
coincidence: London topographers assure 
me that the Council’s offices in the Haymarket 
must be exactly on the site of the old fire 
station which was patronised by Edward VII 
when, as Prince of Wales, he liked sometimes 
of an evening to ride incognito to a rousing 
conflagration. The royal helmet and hatchet 
were kept on a-special peg. Eheu! 


* * * 


Did Queen Marie of Rumania _ inspire 
Elinor Glyn with the heroine of Three 
Weeks? None of the comments I have read 
on the paper-back reissue of the famous 
Edwardian erotic best-seller has touched on 
this problem, though it was certainly hinted 
at in London drawing-rooms in 1907, accord- 
ing to surviving gossips of the period. The 
Glyn was inclined by nature to identify her- 
self quite effortlessly with Queens and she 
gave the mysterious passionate Slav incog- 
nita a drunken husband to match her own; 
but Queen Marie was in some respects an 
obvious model. 

I don’t suppose that she minded at all. 
She was certainly one of the friendliest and 
most sympathetic queens of this century. She 
was also quite certainly the only Queen, 
Balkan or. otherwise, to have had a love- 
affair with a Labour Minister. This was the 
dashing military intellectual who was made 
Lord Thomson of Cardington. He was a 
friend of Ramsay Macdonald who made him 
Secretary of State for Air in the Second 
Labour Cabinet in 1929. He was killed in 
the R 101 disaster. Thomson, a gunner officer, 
was war Office representative at the Balkan 
Wars of 1912-13. When the first World War 
broke out he was sent to Bucharest as mili- 
tary attache and chief of a special military 
commission. His final report was made in a 
hurry when communications had become 
difficult, in the form of a letter. Informally 
but quite correctly he described the situation 
as catastrophic. Militarily speaking Rumania 
was going to hell in a handcart. As an effec- 
tive ally she existed no longer. Then as if 
to give London just one cheering piece of 
news he added in his own handwriting a 
four-word postscript, ungallant perhaps but 
concisely informative concerning his relations 
with the Queen. 


* * * 


I can’t leave the subject of Elinor Glyn 
without a speculation or two about what 
would have happened if her old admirer, 
Curzon, had married her instead of giving 
her the chuck, for the rich American Mrs 
Duggan. How much history would have been 
rewritten on the tiger skin at the Foreign 
Office? Harold Nicolson's Some People 
would have another chapter. I wish we could 
have some warm romantic Glyn-type influ- 
ence at the Foreign Office today. That frosty 
crusty tetchy essence which Lord Home in- 
sists on distilling is one of the more depres- 
sing emanations from our new Scotian master 
race. 


* * * 

Right now is the critical moment for 
anyone who gave up smoking as a New Year 
resolution. By the end of the fourth week the 
worst pangs are over. Soon a curious euphoria 
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sets in, a kind of anti-nicotine joy. It is as if 
the enforced act of oral privation had some- 
how turned into its opposite. The denial 
evokes the same pleasure as the original 
indulgence. The smoker, that symbolic 
polymorph-pervert, suddenly becomes an all- 
round ascetic. After the third week the next 
danger point is when you start getting ideas 
about smoking one now and then. Resist these 
at all costs. One cigarette is fatal. Having 
become denicotinised, you won't enjoy it and 
will probably throw it away unfinished; later, 
in my own case it was 24 later to the 
minute, the craving will return. You will 
break down, cadge a cigarette or buy a packet 
and smoke your way painfully back to 
enslavement, although you will never get as 
much pleasure the second time round. Pre- 
cautions worth recommending? Oral sub- 
stitutes such as sweets or chewing coffee beans 
generally hopeless; too near home. Tooth- 
picking, an excellent habit anyway, can some- 
times help. 

Invaluable is a rune against smoking. The 
best I know was given me by a wise woman 
long before the lung cancer scare: The 
smoker is death's fool. To entertain the 
deprived fingers I strongly recommend a 
short string of beads like a Moslem rosary. I 
still carry one in my pocket for emergencies; 
it has tided me over several twitchy periods of 
returned craving. 


* * * 


The Queen’s tiger shoot must have been 
not at all unlike an episode from one of 
Compton Mackenzie's farcical novels. Every- 
body seemed to be putting everything they’ve 
got into their role, both in India and in 
London. You can hear the horse whips 
cracking in the correspondence columns of the 
Daily Telegraph as loyal die-hards denounce 
the League of Cruel Sports for their ‘imper- 
tinence’ in daring to criticise. I like this 
explanation for the delayed start to the final 
Shikar: the beaters couldn’t find the Queen 
and the make-up man hadn't finished with the 
tiger. 


This England 


Prizes: £1 for the first entry and 10/- for each of 
the others printed. Paste entries on a postcard. 


The Derbyshire mining village of Pilsley is 
divided on whether the local gravedigger should 
wear socks at funerals. The gravedigger is Mr 
George Gilding. aged 61, who says he has not 
worn socks since he left the Army in 1918. 
Villagers have complained after noticing his 
bare feet at funerals. - The Guardian. (E. 
Hoyle.) 


People on a council caravan site at Bricket 
Wood, Herts, have been told by St Albans Rural 
Council that they cannot keep cats or dogs, but 
a budgerigar, a parrot or even an ostrich would 
be allowed. This was stated last night by the 
National Canine Defence League, who were 
arranging for a 6ft ostrich to be delivered at the 
site. — Daily Telegraph. (C. D. Cassie.) 


Some of the reprieved foxhounds of the Bur- 
ton Hunt, Lincoln, which were taken in by the 
National Canine Defence League after they were 
condemned for sheep worrying, may be out with 
a hunt again soon. The hounds underwent treat- 
ment to rid them of their killing instincts, - 
The Guardian. (Miss K. Leavis.) 


A man was caught trying to smuggle a 
periodical out of Norwich Library, the libraries’ 
committee were told yesterday. The periodical 
was the Methodist Recorder. - The Times. 
(Trevor Beeson, 
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In the Eye of the Storm 


JAMES MACGREGOR BURNS 


Professor Burns of Williams College, Massachusetts, is the author of ‘The Lion and the Fox’, a 
study of Franklin Roosevelt, and a recent political biography of John Kennedy, whom 


he has known for more than a decade. 


I first met John Kennedy about ten years 
ago in western Massachusetts, at the time he 
was beginning his long campaign for the 
Senate seat then held by Henry Cabot Lodge. 
He struck me as an attractive and intelligent 
person, who was not much different from 
most up-and-coming young American politi- 
cians. But one thing was strikingly different. 
He was just back from a trip to Asia, and he 
was taking a strong stand against colonialism 
— especially the actions of the French ia Indo- 
China. 

I saw him occasionally as the years went 
by: in a hotel bathtub soaking his wartime 
back injury; at a rally of Italo-Americans in 
a mill town; in his Senate office; and - 
improbably —.at a home for the deaf-and- 
dumb. Looking back, I cannot say that he 
grew in presence and power during these 
years; he certainly did not take on the deliber- 
ate speech and weighty mannerisms of young 
men in their 30’s who are headed for univer- 
sity deanships or corporation vice-presiden- 
cies. Despite brilliant political victories, a 
Pulitzer-prize winning biography, and nation- 
wide picture magazine coverage of his (and 
his wife Jacqueline’s) profile, he remained 
the same — friendly, engaging and natural. 

In 1958 I ran for the House of Representa- 
tives at the same time that Kennedy was cam- 
paigning for re-election to the Senate. I 
watched him develop the political style that 
was to mark his later campaign for the Presi- 
dency. He was intense without emotionalism; 
he took precise stands on issues without being 
doctrinaire; and he was at his best in the 
question periods that he almost always per- 
mitted at the close of his talks. Even at that 
time women and teen-agers fluttered around 
him; men were more resistant until they 
ignored his physical charm and listened to 
what he had to say. 

From the start he was unpredictably cau- 
tious and courageous by turns. He fought 
old-time Boston bosses such as James Michael 
Curley but took care to strengthen his politi- 
cal base by doing endless favours. He evaded 
the central challenge of McCarthyism, but on 
many specifice issues, such as the appoint- 
ment of men McCarthy hated, he voted 
against the Wisconsin Senator. Two years ago 
I bad my own experience with his willingness 
to take some political risk. I proposed to 
write a biography of him, but only on con- 
dition that I should have access to his papers, 
without any restriction. It is not surprising 
that he consented; a biography has become 
a standard part of a major American politi- 
cian’s campaign for President. What is sur- 
prising is that he attached no conditions — not 
even the requirement that he see the manu- 
script before publication. (I later showed it 
to him on my own initiative and for my own 
reasons.) It is a rare politician who allows an 
independent biographer to forage through his 
papers; even if he has committed no indis- 
cretions, his aides often have. This may be, 
of course, less a tribute to Kennedy’s courage 
than to his remarkable detachment about 
himself. 

He did not, I fear, wholly like the book 
that resulted. But the biography did prove, 
I think, that Kennedy must be taken seriously 
as a national, and indeed world, politician. 


In this article he assesses the new President. 


This was a hard thing for most Americans to 
do two years ago — especially hard for politi- 
cal Jeaders a generation older than Kennedy. 
I remember an eminent Senator’s exquisite 
gesture of dismissal when I mentioned Ken- 
nedy’s presidential ambitions. It was not only 
Kennedy’s youth that made his aspirations 
seem feckless. It was the fact that he did not 
act like a President-to-be. Even in the upper 
house he had none of the Senatorial manner, 
none of the rhetoric or ponderousness. 
Nearly two years ago I spent two days cam- 
paigning with Kennedy in the midwest. We 
hopped from town to town in small planes, 
as Kennedy spoke to every audience he could 
find, with the inevitable question periods. 
These were becoming more risky now, for 
people were asking him about his Catholicism, 
his father, his money, and his views on such 
ticklish questions as Quemoy and Matsu. I 
have never seen him duck a question, even 





Jacqueline Kennedy — by Vicky 


when asked about technical local problems 
such as the water levels in Great Lake ports. 
He could be very disarming; when, after 
a university talk in which he urged young 
people to go into politics, a student rose and 
asked slyly whether one should do so if he 
did not have money, Kennedy answered with 
a grin that he could not honestly say that 
money was a disadvantage, and he drew 
appreciative applause. It was a curious cam- 
paign, for aside from student groups there 
were few big audiences. But it was grindingly 
tiring. He was already setting this stiff pace 
before his formal bid for the nomination. 
During the weeks after the election Ken- 
nedy moved fitfully back and forth between 
his Georgetown home, a mile or two from 
the White House, and his father’s place in 
Florida. I saw him first in Georgetown, about 
three weeks after the election. Outside the 
street was full of excitement. A gaping crowd 
lined the sidewalk across from the narrow, 
four-storey house, much like the tourists who 
collect in front of 10 Downing Street. When 
I arrived Kennedy was announcing his first 
Cabinet appointment, that of Abe Ribicoff, 
from the front steps of his house. A knot of 
reporters, their fingers numb with the cold, 
were trying to capture the President-elect’s 
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Staccato sentences. Television and movie 
cameras whirred; police moved traffic quickly 
past the door. From the crowd a woman’s 
voice came strong: ‘Jack, what about Adlai 
Stevenson for Secretary of State?’ Kennedy 
half-smiled, without pausing a moment in his 
talk. He and Ribicoff turned to go in, the 
reporters darted off, and a secret service man 
led me inside. 

Inside the tension vanished. Kennedy sat 
sprawled in a chair; occasionally he hunched 
forward to scan a newspaper lying before him 
on the floor. All at the same time he was 
trying to get a Senator on the telephone, 
discussing a problem with his press secretary, 
hunting for something in the paper, and talk- 
ing with Ribicoff, but still he gave the impres- 
sion of utter calm. Apart from the phone, it 
was an 18th-century setting: the _ ivory- 
walled room with its prints and stuffed chairs 
and French décor; the tall windows with the 
small garden beyond; antique tables un- 
cluttered by paper. 

Kennedy was going about the business of 
Cabinet-making in the manner, I suppose, of 
a prime minister in some more tranquil time. 
He was carefully measuring and cutting and 
trying for fit. He would not be hurried. In 
offices throughout Washington his aides were 
feverishly pressing for key positions in the 
administration; in state capitols across the 
nation local Democratic potentates were lay- 
ing their lines into the new administration; 
in foreign capitals premiers were hinting that 
they would cherish an early exchange of 
views. But Kennedy would not be hurried. 

This impression that Kennedy gives — of 
calmness and even detachment in the very 
centre of affairs — was reinforced the last time 
I saw him, just before Christmas. His Cabinet 
almost complete, he was meeting with Lyndon 
Johnson and other legislative leaders at his 
father’s rambling villa fronting the ocean in 
Palm Beach. Outside state police guarded the 
entrance; on the ocean side yachts hung off 
the shore with passengers hoping for a 
glimpse of men at their great affairs; reporters 
and photographers sat around under palm 
trees in the patio; and the country waited for 
announcements on legislation. But by the 
swimming pool, where Kennedy worked, 
there was still not a document in sight, nor 
a single member of Kennedy’s staff. The 
President-elect strolled around the grounds 
with Johnson and a visiting newspaper pub- 
lisher and his family; he stood with them 
watching the people in the boats and finally 
he raised his arm in the quick, diffident salute 
that has become familiar to millions of voters. 
He escorted the visitors to the door; then, 
leaving Johnson reclining on a deck chair by 
the pool, Kennedy took me over to a bright 
corner, stripped down to the waist — he is a 
sun lover — and talked with me in a leisurely 
manner about the job he would assume in a 
month’s time. 

His immediate goal, he said, was to con- 
solidate his.position after his narrow victory. 
He felt that his Cabinet choices would help 
him do this. The Democratic party platform 
would be a guide, but the timing and empha- 
sis and specifics would be all his own. Yes, he 
believed in being as accessible as possible to 
men with fresh ideas. What was the good of 
ideas if they were not used? I asked him 
what he read; he ran through a string of 
newspapers and magazines, including an 
American liberal journal and an English 
weekly. He volunteered that he probably got 
more out of books, and less out of conver- 
sation, than Roosevelt did. By coincidence the 
morning newspapers were brought in a few 
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moments later; Kennedy seized one, turned 
directly to a Republican columnist, and 
seemed to be both exasperated and surprised 
that the columnist should criticise his Cabinet 
— which Kennedy considered a broad-based 
and talented one — as ‘wholly political’. 

I was struck once again by Kennedy's 
engaging qualities. It is not charm, but an 
almost perfect simplicity and naturalness. It is 
also an interest in ideas. He catches the point 
instantly; and he does intellectuals the 
supreme tribute of knowing what they have 
written and even reading it. (He astonished 
Norman Mailer last summer at the Demo- 
cratic convention by telling him that he had 
read The Deer Park.) Yet, as the saying goes, 
he seems engaging rather than engaged. It is 
hard to see into those flat, impenetrable eyes. 
In this way he is like Roosevelt; it was always 
hard to find FDR's core. But Roosevelt's 
deceptions and camouflages were carefully 
contrived; he loved to surprise and outwit 
people, to stage a ceremony, to pull off little 
plots. Kennedy’s protective covering seems to 
be part of him, a natural expression of his 
political personality, rather than something 
he has drawn over himself. 

The new President not only accepts new 
ideas; he welcomes them and he has deliber- 
ately contrived his administration to get them. 
By picking assistant secretaries before the 
secretaries themselves, by selecting staff aides 
who are at odds doctrinally with department 
chiefs, he has insured his accessibility to a 
wide range of men and views. He has asked 
men working on the same problem not to get 
together; he does not want a ‘mesh of things’ 
if the price is crowding out fresh notions. In 
this sense he is a professional politician as 
Roosevelt was — not in the sense of the old 
party boss of a city machine, but in his grasp 
of the relations of ideas to politics, as well as 
in his timing, his adroit saving and spending 
of his political influence, his understanding 
of when to strike the telling blow and when 
to hold back. I think that he has the sharpest 
and quickest mind of any President of this 
century, save Franklin Roosevelt. Like Roose- 
velt he knows that in America politics is the 
most curvilinear of the sciences, and that an 
effective President must often take a rather 
roundabout route to his goals. 

Kennedy is a hard bargainer, a tough 
negotiator. Few will take advantage of him. 
He is detached enough to appraise his own 
strength as realistically as he measures that 
of an adversary. In a job that calls impera- 
tively for Machiavelli's classic combination of 
the lion and the fox, Kennedy will demon- 
strate the dexterity and wiliness that enable 
the weaker animal to survive. He is directly in 
the pragmatic tradition of most successful 
American Presidents. Progress in the new 
administration may come not in the form of 
a few dramatic hammer blows but in a con- 
tinuous series of short movements along a 
wide front. 

But will this be enough? Most of the time, 
yes. As Harry Truman used to point out, the 
big job of the President is to exert pressure 
all down the line, to conciliate, to negotiate, 
to persuade. Despite his immense power, in 
his day-to-day job the President is mainly a 
fulcrum of action, a focus for the give-and- 
take of politicians and administrators. 

Yet there comes a time in every administra- 
tion when a President must extricate himself 
from the tangle of little interests and petty 
tactics to strike a great and telling blow. With 
Lincoln it was the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion; with Wilson, the Fourteen Points; with 
Roosevelt, the destroyer deal in 1940; with 
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Truman, the Marshall Plan. The action may 
be taken against many counsels, especially in 
Congress, and on a darkling plain of con- 
fusion and ignorance; and it may involve 
great risks. The President’s earlier oppor- 
tunism itself mighi inhibit action, for he may 
have surrounded himself with the prudent 
rather than with the audacious, and his open 
administrative arrangements may have drawn 
him into a host of small enterprises. 

A year ago many who knew Kennedy were 
unsure of his capacity to rise above the oppor- 
tune and the practical. The election campaign 
removed many of these doubts. His frank 
handling of the religious issue, his direct 
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attacks on a generally popular President, his 
public support for Mrs Martin Luther King 
on a civil rights issue, his persistence in 
trying to arouse a complacent people to the 
tasks ahead - all these showed the steel behind 
the artless appearance. Kennedy’s two books 
- one about ‘practical’ men who ultimately 
could not cope with the Nazi threat, the other 
about American politicians who risked their 
careers over some crucial principle - suggest 
his belief that in the long run the laurels go 
less to the prudent than to the brave. No one 
can yet say whether he will ride the storm 
or let it toss him about. I am certain only 
that he will be at the centre of it. 


Liberals and Lawmakers 


ROBERT BENDINER 


President-elect Kennedy has given the 
country no reason to think he has weakened 
on his campaign pledge to move it ahead in 
the 1960s, but his initial push seems to call 
for a muted flourish of trumpets rather than 
the brave fanfare that launched Roosevelt's 
famous Hundred Days. Sizing up the new 
Congress, Mr Kennedy evidently feels that 
he has a choice of starting off with a rush and 
a pratfall or launching a modest programme 
with dignity and a fair chance of success. For 
the fact is that, unlike Roosevelt, he is con- 
fronted by a nation that looks to him wistfully 
for leadership but not desperately for salva- 
tion, and he has a Congress that is not yet 
his to command. 

As far as the party line-up goes, the new 
Senate is virtually the same as its predecessor, 
but in the House of Representatives the 
Republicans show a net gain of 22 seats. More 
to the point, all indications are that this shift 
will have ideological as well as merely parti- 
san effects. Repeatedly in the 86th Congress 
those members who have now been sup- 
planted represented more than thé margin 
needed to pass welfare legislation, call it New 
Deal, Fair Deal, or New Frontier. Bills that 
passed the House by a handful of votes, only 
to be vetoed by President Eisenhower or 
pigeon-holed by the House Rules Committee, 
had the support of practically all the 29 
Democrats who were beaten last November. 
On the face of things, therefore, Kennedy will 
have all he can do, as a Starter, to get these 
domestic measures put through again, and this 
in fact appears to be his first order: of 
business. 

Should the new President succeed in attain- 
ing his immediate purpose, he will have a 
tidy accomplishment to his credit, but a 
glance at the programme will show at once 
that it is light shooting compared with the 
dazzling artillery barrage of 1933. Mr Ken- 
nedy hopes first to pry loose from the 87th 
Congress a bill to fulfill a promise he made 
in the West Virginia. primary — that within 
60 days he would take action to deal with 
chronic unemployment in the ghost towns of 
that state. The legislation he wants would not 
be confined to West Virginia, of course, but 
would bring hope to those several areas of 
the country that have been missing the afflu- 
ence of the affluent society because of the 
decline or flight of particular industries, 
notably coal in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, and Illinois, {extiles in New 
England, timber and son in the region of 
the Great Lakes. Federal loans and grants 
would be offered to attract new industries and 
to restrain the unemployed; the amount of 


surplus foods now being sent in by the federal 
government would be doubled, and public 
works would be started to spark the local 
economy. 

The second point in the Kennedy pro- 
gramme calls for boosting the minimum wage 
from a dollar an hour to $1.25 and extending 
this protection to some four million additional 
workers. Kennedy led a successful fight for 
the bill in the Senate last year, but the Rules 
Committee quietly did it to death in the 
House. A third item is an expanded federal 
housing effort, featuring urban renewal and 
easy mortgage money. The rest of the immedi- 
ate agenda calls for the inclusion of medical 
aid to the aged in the social security system, 
and for spending close on two billion dollars 
on the nation’s schools. The states would have 
the right to use such funds not only for build- 
ing schools but for raising teachers’ salaries, a 
step viewed by professional alarmists as a 
sinister federal encroachment on the free 
minds of the nation’s youth. 

An unimpeachable programme, no doubt, 
but hardly one to quicken the pulse of cru- 
saders on the one hand or, on the other, to 
stir up the fears of those whose sleep is still 
troubled by nightmare dreams of FDR. Even 
so, unless Kennedy takes a strong lead at the 
outset, his five points will be blunted and his 
New Frontiers left for settlement by pioneers 
of a later day. For the truth is that his cap- 
tains in Congress show little ardour even for 
such limited exploration. 

On the House side Speaker Sam Rayburn 
has had to be pressed and cajoled into making 
his first faint efforts to curb the totally 
usurped powers of the Rules Committee. This 
stronghold of diehard Confederates and con- 
servative Republicans has for more than 
twenty years not only vetoed liberal legisla- 
tion in the House but indirectly influenced the 
Senate. In a highly unusual attack on an insti- 
tution of the other chamber, Senator Clark 
of Pennsylvania was moved to a bitter remark 
last year. ‘We in the Senate have legislated 
throughout the present session in the shadow 

. of the House Rules Committees We are 
continually being told by our leadership, by 
our committee chairmen, and by our Senate 
conferees that we should neither pass nor 
insist on the liberal legislation we believe 
necessary to the country’s well-being because 
the House Rules Committee will not permit 
the bill to go to conference’. 

Yet Mr Sam, as he is fondly known to those 
who know him fondly, made a point of com- 
plimenting Kennedy on the ‘wise position’ he 
had taken in leaving the problem of the Rules 
Committee entirely to the House. Rayburn 
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Now's the time to plan 
your Ford-powered holiday! 
A motorised caravan 
perhaps (there are several 
different types to choose 
from), or a Dowty Turbocraft— 
they'll give you your full share 
of fun in the sun. A Zephyr Convertible 

(seats five comfortably) or any one of Ford's 
fine range of 16 models will make your holiday 
journey a thrill and a delight. Either way, see 
your Ford Main Dealer now—he's running (Jan. 20 
—Feb. 11) a special ‘Fun in the Sun’ display in 
his showrooms to help you with all your holiday 
problems. It's gay, interesting, and useful—to 
help yOu get the most out of your annual vacation. 


MAKE ITA @)@)@&) POWERED HOLIDAY ! 





Essential reading for ALL Ford owners—FORD TIMES. From your newsagent. One shilling. 
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himself had never before allowed himself to 
be persuaded that the Committee needed 
curbing at all, and he now proposed to check 
it not by stripping it of its assumed right to 
operate the entire Congress, but merely by 
adding a few tractable members, a triumph 
of principle strongly diluted by expediency. 
The Speaker first toyed with the thought of 
solving the problem by removing a Southerner 
who had openly opposed his party’s national 
ticket throughout the election campaign, but 
the prospect of even this mild bit of party 
discipline provoked resentment and anguish. 
For the tradition is fixed that once a Con- 
gressman has the committee spot he wants, 
he can be removed only by death or defeat 
at the polls. Conceivably an expressed addic- 
tion to opium or Communism might also 
turn the trick, but otherwise seniority is his 
rod and his staff. 

About the substance of the Kennedy pro- 
gramme, Rayburn is similarly unexcited. He 
thinks the minimum wage will be increased, 
but not as much as Kennedy wishes, and he 
predicts there will be a bill to help the 
schools but not to cover teachers’ salaries. 
And as for closing tax loopholes, which Ken- 
nedy also promised, the Speaker has been 
quick to reassure oil men of his native heath 
that they do not have ‘any cause to fear that 
their 27.5 per cent depletion allowance is 
going to be disturbed.’ 

In the Senate the prospects for militancy 
are no brighter. Faced with the biennial 
opportunity to put an end to the filibuster, 
Mike Mansfield, the new majority leader, 
capitulated with remarkable haste to the 
pressures of the coalition, on the worn theory 
that getting on with an immediate legislative 
programme is more important than tying up 
the Senate in a row that might give its 
majority a chance to put through much better 
legislation in the future. Mansfield himself 
usually votes liberal on social issues, but he 
has schooled himself in the compromising 
tradition of Lyndon Johnson — he supported 
the Texan for President and for eight years 





regarded Adlai Stevenson as no more than 
the ‘titular leader’ of the party. Formerly a 
professor of Far Eastern history at the Uni- 
versity of Montana, he is a strong supporter 
of the United Nations and was one of a hand- 
ful of Senators who voted a few years ago to 
limit American commitments off the Chinese 
mainland to Formosa itself and the Pesca- 
dores. But his timidity in the filibuster fight 
has already roused political groups like 
Americans for Democratic Action to talk of 
‘betrayal’, and Senator Javits of New York to 
warn that because of it ‘there will be a rockier 
road ahead’ not only for civil rights but for 
Kennedy’s entire programme. 

While the ADA and other organizations 
have been raking the Congressional leaders 
fore and aft, the belief persists that once the 
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Kennedy Administration is launched, it will 
quickly get up a full head of steam. True, it 
will have to work through a Democratic 
leadership on Capitol Hill that has fairly been 
called ‘as pretty a blend of moderate, liberal, 
and conservative opinion as one could find.’ 
But it is the President, in the end, who creates 
the political climate of Washington. His are 
the powers of publicity, persuasion, and not 
least, patronage, wherewith Congressmen who 
do not see the light can at least be made to 
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feel the heat. When Mr Kennedy’s emphasis 
shifts from mild domestic reform to the 
weightier problems of Latin American unrest, 
Asian ‘and African nationalism, the Westerp 
Alliance, international nuclear controls, the 
future of Berlin, and, in short, all the feverish 
crises of the world, the country will take its 
cue from him. If he displays the bold imagina. 
tion his supporters attribute to him, the Con- 
gress will, at least for the time, probably 
cause him no loss of sleep. 


The Huckster’s Lament 


ANTHONY 


‘And so’, said the agency vice-president 
earnestly leaning over his desk, ‘I suppose 
what we really are is Jeffersonian Democrats. 
I mean at least we believe in trusting the 
people - which is apparently more than all 
those ivory-tower professors do. You know, 
the battle that’s going on between us and our 
critics — Vance Packard, David Riesman 
and all that crowd — is, when you put it in its 
historical context, exactly that which was 
fought out between Thomas Jefferson and 
Alexander Hamilton, And I don’t have to tell 
you that Jefferson, and the people, won.’ 

For Madison Avenue it deserved to be 
rated a brave try if only because ever since 
8 November, in the 3,000-odd advertising 
agencies of New York, coats have been worn 
tightly buttoned at the neck against the 
suspected draught to come, The ad-men can- 
not forget, and aiyway the Democrats are 
unlikely to let them do so, that in 1952, 1956, 
and 1960 the Democratic. party account 
virtually had to go begging. In 1952 no large 
Madison Avenue agency would touch it; in 
1956 an appeal for fair play brought an 
eventual (and, as it turned out, unhappy) 
acceptance by the small but lively agency of 
Norman, Craig & Kummel; and in 1960, 
perhaps as a result of that mutually painful 
experience, the account was again exiled all 
the way to San Francisco. By then, however, 
the Democrats had learnt how to hit back: 
from the moment their campaign was 
launched (by the key-note speaker at their 
convention) phrases like ‘pitch-man pros- 
perity’ and ‘government by hucksters’ began 
to recur with a relentless regularity. By the 
end of the 1960 presidential election Madison 
Avenue was looking almost as badly knocked 
about as Wall Street had in 1932. For the first 
time in 30 years the bankers and the stock- 
brokers could afford to sit back and enjoy 
the spectacle of others being portrayed as 
enemies of the people. The conspiracy theory 
of politics had claimed a fresh victim; and the 
biter had been well and truly bitten. 

Yet the ad-men seem to have sensed what 
was coming to them. In 1960, for the first time 
since Governor Dewey entered into his love- 
match with America’s third largest agency in 
the late 1940s, the mammoth advertising firm 
of Batten, Barton, Durstine and Osborn 
baulked at handling the Republican national 
committee’s account. Instead it took the lead 
in setting up a special ad hoc political agency 
called ‘Campaign Associates’ to which other 
Madison Avenue firms allowed their more 
eager partisan members to be drafted 
(quaintly, an expedient that had first been 
suggested — and rejected — in the case of the 
Democrats in 1956). The ruse, though, appears 
to have deceived no one. As the Republican 
ship finally went down some of the last heads 
to be seen above the waves were those of 
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BBD&O_ executives who had defiantly 
arranged Mr Nixon’s $200,000, four-hour 
telethon on election eve. To irreverent 
observers at least, Mr Carrol P. Newton (a 
vice-president of BBD&O who had been 
placed in charge of Campaign Associates) 
seemed, when all was over, to have very much 
the same kind of puzzled look on his face that 
Sir Alec Guinness wore in Kind Hearts And 
Coronets as he stood firmly saluting on the 
bridge while the dreadnought which he com- 
manded plunged into oblivion. 

For Madison Avenue had not only tried to 
steer the Republican vessel through the elec- 
toral waters: it had also largely built it, 
riveting complacency on to confidence, and 
satisfaction on to optimism, in its copywriters’ 
wordyards. Not the least of the obstacles that 
Mr Kennedy had to overcome in order to 
attain his presidency was the whole tone of 
commercial advertising. No one taking his 
impression of the nation’s mood from it could 
possibly have gathered that anything was 
wrong with the state of America (which a 
new product could not put right), or that 
things could conceivably in any way be 
improved (except in so far as advertising 
would loyally continue to chase the twin hares 
of mass production and consumption). 

Whether it was the girl dreaming that she 
‘stopped the traffic in my maidenform bra’, 
or the diplomat sending his son to Groton on 
the money he saved by buying an Austin, 
everything (including wish-fulfilment and 
vicarious ambition) seemed to be provided by 
a beneficiently organised industry. The final 
tribute to the ad-man’s art was perhaps paid 
by the New York Times reporter who, to- 
wards the end of the 1956 campaign, wrote: 
‘The symbol of this election has been the smile 
on the face of the crowd in the President's 
wake, It is a peaceful, dreamy, far-away smile 
of pure contentment...’ 

In 1960, however, that smile was wiped off 
the face of the electorate, and as it vanished 
Madison Avenue lost its traditional buoyant 
bonhomie and began instead to look ex- 
tremely bothered. It is not, of course, that the 
men from the agencies are today huddled into 
little shivering groups; they have, after all, 
their consolations — including the reflection 
that a Democratic administration, unlike a 
Republican one (which occasionally gets in- 
conveniently carried away by notidhs of 
thrift), norme!ly believes in ‘priming the 
pump’. With perhaps this in mind, the 
accounts departments of the various agencies 
are already estimating that in 1961 ‘for the 
first time in history the total advertising 
volume will probably break through the $12 
billion mark’. The ad-man’s current anxiety 
is rather a more personal one, stemming from 
a sudden realisation that the price of the 
industry’s eight years of supposed omnipo 
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Not all who 
read The Times 
are gentlemen 


HE NOTION that The Times is an article of gentlemen’s 
"T tumishings, like a hat or an umbrella, is not quite apt, as 
our picture shows. For this young woman, in any case, The 
Times is a professional necessity as well as a personal pleasure. 
On the law, as on other subjects, The Times speaks with 
authority. This is not the same as speaking for authority. The 
Times serves no cause except that of keeping its readers in- 
formed. It labours no argument, favours no group or region. 
It could not keep its readers if it did, for Times readers are 
alike only in that they are all different, and too critical to accept 
opinions clothed as news. Their quickness to spot humbug and 
their willingness to think for themselves are among the qualities 
which, so often, take Times readers to the top of the tree. 
If you believe that news and views should be kept apart, and 
if you don’t wait for a crisis to find out what’s happening, you 
are yourself the sort of person who should be taking The Times. 


Top people read 
THE TIMES 


STUDENTS AND THE TIMES: As a student you can have THE TIMES for 
24d. Write for particulars to the Circulation Manager, THE Times, London, E.C.4. 
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THIS WEEKEND IN THE 
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SUNDAY TIMES 


OLD WAR 


IN THE 


MIDDLE EAST 


While our eyes veer 
from the Congo to 
Laos, from Laos 

to Cuba, the 
relentless 

pressure of ie 
Communist intrigue | 
goes on in many 
other quarters of 

the world. 


AIDAN 
CRAWLEY 


Television commentator, writer and ex-M.P., 
Aidan Crawley, with his wife Virginia Cowles, has 
just returned from a long tour of the Middle East, 
where he studied the cold war in action. 

Here, the stakes are high: oil, air communications, 
the Suez Canal, influence in Africa and the Moslem 
world, as well as a vital area for world strategy. 
Aidan Crawley probed the Arab-Israeli struggle, 
Nasser’s African ambitions, the politics of oil, 
Russian construction of the Aswan Dam.... 


Aidan Crawley’s first article, this Sunday, deals with the 
struggle for Iraq. It is based on an exclusive personal 
interview with General Kassem. 


SUNDAY 
TIMES 


ONE OF THE WORLD'S 
GREAT NEWSPAPERS 
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Summit 
attempted, 
summit done 


IMENES . . . J did it once! My intellectual 
Everest, its all but virgin snows marked 
by one wavering trail of yeti-like footprints. 
But the Ximenes crossword, to tumble meta- 
phors, is like smoking: either you don’t or you 
are an addict. Most solvers are regulars. And 
when I learned that several friends of mine had 
polished the thing off in an evening, I turned 
to the Everyman one and the regular visual 
contentment of a full diagram. 


(Talking about crosswords, and switching 
images once more, did you enjoy the Omnibus 
Swimming Bath in the Christmas number of 
The Observer? I hope so. Designed for those 
who like to splash about a bit, get their hair 
wet, blow bubbles and try a number of fancy 
strokes, this generous notion was strictly a 
once-in-a-whiler, I’m told.) 
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Lately I have found a new drug, habit- 
forming also for all I know, in The Observer 
Brain Twister—a mathematical or crypto- 
graphic problem of wide variety, with which 


there is no question of partial success. Suppose 


your life depended on a correct answer . . 


R.S.V.P. 

Happily it doesn’t, and so, digging my heels 
into the flanks of a new analogy, I can liken 
all Observer puzzles to green olives and pickled 
gherkins, kickshaws, side-dishes at the weekly 
banquet of Observer news and views. The 
protein in Mammon’s City article is rarish, 
surface-grilled; in The Nation’s Business it is 
simply very well done. The Profile, depending 
on the subject, may be anything from a juicy 
rabbit pie to a haunch of venison. 


Whole wheat bread and the dest butter for 
the editorial comment. Flummery from Paul 
Jennings. Ozone and mixed vitamins in Chris 
Brasher’s new Leisure page (a dish you'll find 
on no other menu in the world). Rose petal 
and eschscholtzia salad from V. Sackville-West. 
Lawrence Hill for (bacon and) beans. A 
piercing, indefinable flavour from Gardner’s 
small square cartoon mouthful. 


From summits to sumptuousness in six 
imperceptible steps. No wonder Pendennis’s 
title is ‘Table Talk’. Pull up a chair and 
unbutton your waistcoat for next Sunday’s 
Observer. J.B.L. 
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tence .has been a steadily increasing resent- 
ment on the part of the public. A few months 
ago beatitude itself seemed to be within-grasp; 
now even empire has been discovered to be 
far away. 

The shock of the discovery has had some 
very curious effects. The head of one large 
agency recently demanded: ‘Someone must 
write a book called The Proud Persuaders’. 
The president of J. Walter Thompson has 
begged the industry ‘to forgo the fast buck in 
generating a favourable attitude towards 
itself’. And one of the leading trade papers has 
summoned the whole advertising profession 
to arms with the grim warning: “The destruc- 
tive anti-advertising forces must be met head 
on and controlled before they inflict irrepar- 
able damage’. In the agony of defending itself 
the advertising industry has apparently for- 
gotten even how to be persuasive and has be- 
come instead assertive and aggressive. Its 
spirit is perhaps best summed up by a some- 
what brazen announcement that National 
Advertising Week (to start next month) will 
concentrate on ‘the fundamental economic 
significance of advertising’ and that thereby 
‘the more superficial grievances will be over- 
shadowed and shown to be trivial’. That these 
grievances (traditionally centring on vulgarity 
and materialism) are not really as trivial as 
all that was possibly proved a fortnight ago. 
A small agency greatly obliged the profes- 
sion’s critics by placing an advertisement for 
copy-writers in the New York Times and 
holding out as a bait the statement: “We are 
a booming and bustling and young and yeasty 
New York ad agency with more than $30 
plump million in juicy blue-chip billing’. 

Perhaps the truth is that advertising is never 
at its best when it is nervous; and the ad-men 
have every reason for whistling to keep their 
spirits up as they enter the Kennedy era. For 
one thing, the President takes a distressing 
interest in tightening up the government 
agencies, such as the Federal Communications 
Commission and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, which formally control the contents 
and claims of advertisements. The advertising 
agency chairman who recently remarked 
‘there really isn’t any significant difference 
between the various brands of whiskey, or the 
various cigarettes, or the various brands of 
beer — they are all about the same’ may well 
find that the new administration shares his 
view and sees no reason why the general 
public should be prevented from being let in 
on the secret as well, 

Yet far more than any threat to the future, 
it is probably what has already occurred that 
most worries Madison Avenue. For eight 
glorious years the men who worked there 
were able to persuade themselves (and their 
clients) that they alone were the people to 
whom all hearts were open and all desires 
known —- merely to discover at the end that 
not only was this carefully constructed vision 
widely resented, but that it also simply was 
not true. Mt 

If it did nothing else, Mr Kennedy's close 
victory, and the manner in which it was won, 
showed that some secrets remained hidden 
even from ‘motivational research’. Somewhere 
some subliminal dissatisfactions had gone un- 
detected; and as Mr Kennedy came into 
office, American advertising was left sadly to 
mourn its mistakes with the plaintive but 
basically unrepentant cry: “We have changed 
the connotation of so many products and 
companies, Surely we are smart enough to do 
it for ourselves.” On that basis - in Mr 
Kennedy’s America — it does not promise to 
be an easy task, 
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Kiva and Cross 


GERALD BARRY 


It was Jacquetta Hawkes who first turned 
my feet towards New Mexico. I had the good 
luck in 1955 to read her chapters in Journey 
down a Rainbow just before setting off my- 
self on a prolonged prowl through the United 
States. This determined me to make time to 
explore this lovely corner of America, where 
prehistoric Indian, Spanish and Anglo- 
American civilizations intermingle in a golden 
quadrilateral added to Uncle Sam’s diadem 
during a brief, unbeautiful bout of colonialism 
50 years ago. 

But this is not the story, although I owe 
Jacquetta an unredeemable debt. She pointed 
my way to a country of sublime desert beauty 
where I made fast friends who invited us 
back, five years later, to share Christmas with 
the family. Jacquetta had made friends there 
too. In charge of the Coronado Monument, a 
few miles off on a spur from the Santa Fe 
highway, lives a Scot called Cameron. On his 
way, as a youngster, to seek fortune on the 
west coast, he took one look at the Sandias 
and one breath of mountain air as the train 
made its Harvey-halt at Albuquerque, and 
grabbed his baggage off the rack just in time 
to settle there and stay for ever. When I 
claimed Jacquetta as an acquaintance, his eyes 
lit with pleasure. 

In Albuquerque, on Christmas Eve, they 
decorate their houses, street by street, at dusk 
with luminarios. The roofs of the one-storeyed 
adobe-style houses, the front gardens, the 
pathways are outlined with continuous strings 
of lights, made up of candles sheltered within 
cylinders of paper. The whole town glimmers. 
Driving out from there, under an almost full 
moon, across the semi-desert, we arrived for 
midnight Mass in the Pueblo village of 
Laguna. (‘The richest parish in New Mexico’, 
whispered my hostess. The Pueblos have 
found uranium in their territory and the dis- 
covery has brought them both riches and the 
problems that riches bring.) ; 

These Spanish mission churches wear the 
pathos of all peasant art. Heaped up out of 
bulging adobe brick, they reproduce the best 
that Indian slave-labour could make of half- 
remembered images of Spanish baroque 
sketched on parchment by nostalgic migrants 
5,000 irretrievable miles from home. 

The immense high nave of the church, its 
flat roof supported by beams of pinyon and 
cotton-wood, was crammed - the gallery also 
— with an all-Indian congregation. Something 
of what was to follow was evident in the 
décor of the building. For although around 
the high altar the paintings and images were 
wholly if rudely Christian, perched under each 
Station of the Cross along both walls of the 
nave was a fow of katchinas; and below 
theSey'patternifig the full length of both walls 
in sombre reds, ochres and black were painted 
pagan tribal symbols (freshly painted too - it 
came off on our coats), The Mass, odiously 
sung but reverently attended, reached its 
shaky climax. Two or three hundred Indians 
queued up with pious mien to edge their way 
to communion. Then, the priest (a white 
American) having completed his final rites 
and slippered into his vestry, the congregation 
rose in a throng,cleared the dust-floor of its 
noisy iron chairs, flung open the great west 
doors to the moonlight - and in filed the 
dancers, feathered and drummed, to ceicbrate 
another faith. 
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They danced there until dawn. I cannot tell 
why it should be, but the two ceremonials 
following one upon the other seemed to in- 
yoke no conflict in the minds of these 
engrossed people. They seemed to embrace 
both equally; though one suspected that, if it 
were ever to come to the pinch, the kiva not 
the Cross might command their final 
allegiance. 

This sense was fortified four days later 
when we scaled the rock cliffs of Acoma, one 
of the oldest of existing Pueblo villages, 
perched on the crowded plateau of a mesa 
rising vertically, red and gold and deepest 
purple out of this surrealist desert land. The 
patron saint of the mission church here, which 
ranks as a cathedral, is St Stephen. As this 
festival falls on the day after Christmas, 
there were four continuous days and nights of 
dancing, all done in the ‘cathedral’. 

To anyone anticipating pagan frenzy these 
quiet dances may seem dull. They are con- 
tained within a small, strictly disciplined, 
pregnantly down-to-earth ritual; but to the 
attentive eye the hypnotizing repetition soon 
grows highly articulate. The women, from 
grandmothers to five year olds, make only the 
smallest of movements, feet never off the 
ground, wrists oscillating from left to right in 
the most delicate of rhythmic motions, coun- 
tenances grave and withdrawn. It is the poise 
of their heads, but especially their hands and 
arms that most compel attention - on every 
finger of both hands and often on both fore- 
arms an orgy of turquoise rings and bracelets. 
Some of the hands are painted with a 
delicate white dye to resemble gloves of lace. 
Beys and men will shout as the dance 
demands, smile, beat their feet, make telling 
obeisance to the earth with their shoulders; 
but the tempo remains always moderate, the 
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rhythm from dance to dance scarcely varies. 

Costume and ornaments presented a 
grotesque mixture of prehistory and Wool- 
worths — eagle and peacock feathers, wolf- 
tails waggling from male behinds, bell- 
spangled calves like English folk dancers, 
dazzling magenta, turquoise and gold robes, 
dime-store jewellery, huge spangled orna- 
ments thrusting out sideways from the men’s 
left ears like something on a Christmas tree 
- rich, gaudy but somehow still real. Troupe 
follows troupe repeating its special dance until 
it retreats exhausted; often two teams are 
dancing simultaneously to different incanta- 
tions under the same resounding roof. Ard 
every now and then, weaving their tortuous 
way through the dancers from the far end of 
the church up to the chancel steps, a girl, an 
old man, a family group will unregarded 
reach the altar, kneel wrapt before the crib — 
with the drums thudding in their ears - and 
dissolve themselves again into the crowd. 

The Church was wise, when it filtered back 
after the rebellion of 1680, to allow some 
licence in this matter of an older faith. Both 
parties had learnt their lesson. How 
thoroughly on the Indian side, and how 
lastingly, was here demonstrated by the two 
motionless figures standing on either side of 
the altar, their backs to the crucifix, the rifles 
in their hands pointing outwards towards the 
doorways — sentries standing at arms to re- 
pulse the intrusion of any presumptuous 
priest. They had stood there, said my Indian 
informant (and I have only his word for it, 
but it seems to make sense) every year since 
the missionaries returned after the rebellion. 
Every dance-time they have stood there in 
this Christian place of worship to make sure 
that no second attempt to obliterate their 
Indian gods should succeed. 
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Like the Past 
Heroes 


W. JOHN MORGAN 


Outside the Royal a young man, under- 
standably unnerved by the exhausting after- 
noon, puked into the gutter while his friends 
pranced around him in the style of the Welsh 
three-quarter line, but chanting: ‘Willy can’t 
take it, Willy can’t take it’. Along the road a 
pub manager was informing a group of 
grapplers: ‘You can knock each other’s 
teeth out, tear off each other’s arms and legs, 
but not on my premises after stop-tap’. At 
which a gang of hustlers hustled them off the 
premises and they resumed their grappling 
amiably on the pavement. Rain was now fal- 
ling. In the cocktail bars girls who had been 
crossing and re-crossing their legs, and then 
their eyes, had to face up to promises. In the 
bars where draught beer was sold people who 
had never seen each other before, and those 
who had, barely articulated arrangements 
for the next time. “Great game. Marvellous’, 
we all agreed. 

From the Welsh point of view the game 
with England is always the occasion of the 
year, a fact which, in itself, explains why: 
that sense of defeat, after seven centuries, still 
flourishes. Old scores may be worked off and, 
last Saturday, were. What made the Welsh 
victory so satisfying was that the English were 
quite trampled into the sod by a Welsh side 
all the pundits had been despondent about. 
More than that, we were short of a forward 
all through the second half. Peryf ap Cedifor, 
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a 12th-cenfury poet, although writing at a 
time when the eight-man pack of forwards 
had not been envisaged, put it rather well 
(roughly translating): “We were seven men, 
faultless, indestructible, in attack irresistible; 
seven men, unshakeable, who would get 
stuck-in till the last trump; seven men, like 
the heroes of the past, who would not let 
them pass’. 

Before the match the jokers had been 
active, helped this year by the fact that the 
selectors of the Welsh team had been over- 
come by gas at the Newport club during their 
deliberations. (One must remember that select- 
ing the rugby team is the nearest Wales gets 
to self-government, so that the process attracts 
the degree of criticism and gossip associated 
with Cabinet-making in England). Otherwise 
inexplicable nominations for the Welsh side 
were being referred to, inaccurately, as the 
CO? men. 

Not that all the current jokes had to do 
with football. There were non-parochial asides 
about having a gamekeeper’s kit for Christ- 
mas. But the match, by its passion, its unex- 
pected exhibition of skill, its closing minutes 
of almost intolerable tension, raised the occa- 
sion above this level of vulgar comedy. 

Afterwards, trembling a little with singing 
and pleasure and the fear that, in those last 
few minutes, the awful luck of the English 
would pull them through to a victory they did 
not deserve, pressed in the crowd, we made 
our way to the nearest bar, open at half-past- 
four for the occasion. In the street a man still 
sold Welsh favours. ‘Missea your shift, mate?’ 
Two men sold steel-grey balloons in the shape 
of Zeppelins. A gang ahead of us bought one. 
“What we'll do, see, Davy, is make a hole in 
it and fill it with beer. Be nice for the bus 
back’. (Speaking as a man who was once 
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arrested, but very briefly held, in such a situa- 
tion, I could see their night unfolding. There 
would be a bit of a punch-up, and the driver 
would stop out of fright, and a policeman 
would be handy, and eventually all would be 
well, after speeches on all sides.) 

‘What a difference from those boring 
Boers’, said a friend in the first bar, referring, 
on the one hand, to the high quality of the 
match we had just seen, and on the other to 
the presence, undefeated, in this country of 
the South African rugby team. I said that I 
wouldn’t know. How far, I put it to him, 
slipping into gear, is your boredom with the 
Boers due to their desire to win at all costs, 
and how far due to your guilt feeling that 
you've watched them in spite of your liberal 
principles? ‘I was kidnapped’, said another 
friend, ‘when the South Africans played 
Wales, I was taken to London. When I re- 
turned the next day, Cardiff was under water. 
I was driven home in a motor launch through 
the streets of the capital and took the salute 
in the prow. There were pictures on televi- 
sion’. Since this was a friend who had once 
left us at closing-time and gone for a stroll 
near Llanberis and had later been seized by 
the Mountain Rescue people while staring at 
the dawn from the summit of Snowdon, we 
believed him. 

‘Watch this’, said another friend. (All the 
world is present at the match with England.) 
We followed an ex-international of our 
acquaintance into another bar. In a corner 
was a quorum of an education committee, the 
men all in heavy spectacles, the women in 
large hats. We listened. ‘Headship’ was the 
key word; our acquaintance shook hands all 
round: those years of side-stepping and tackl- 
ing had not been in vain. 

In the cocktail bar the evidence for notaries 
of social change mounted steadily. ‘How 
much?’ asked a tinplate-worker, ordering his 
round. ‘£2 11s 6d’, said the girl. He paid with a 
five-pound note and carried his Benedictines, 
Drambuies, brandies and whiskies to a corner 
crowded with friends and, which is the crucial 
social change, their wives. At the bar a man 
asked what was the point of living in London 
if you hadn't seen the girl with the snake per- 
form at Raymond's Revuebar, a performance 
which he had witnessed during the Motor 
Show. 

We soon shook him off and went across the 
road to where hymns were being sung with 
spirit, if little acquaintance with the words. 
‘People don’t know the hymns they used to 
know’, we said. ‘When no one knows the 
hymns, how will we be different from the 
English?’ 

Morosely we then analysed this situation, 
forgetting the evidence of the afternoon at the 
Arms Park, until the beer ran out. We moved 
out into the street again, a gang who had been 
behaving in this way, on international day, as 
long as we could remember, and began plan- 
ning the trip to Paris for the match with 
France. ‘If we cateh a special bus ‘to a field 
near Folkestone, there'll be a plane, believe 
me, that will take us to within 60 miles of 
Paris’, said our kidnapped friend, ‘for a mere 
eight quid’. 

Two years ago, on an overnight excursion 
to the Paris match, he had been slipped a 
mickey in a Montmartre bar, robbed of his 
wristwatch, money and passport, spent the 
night drinking with the chief of police, raised 
the Embassy on a Sunday morning, and 
arrived back in Wales on Wednesday after we 
all had assumed his demonic talent for the 
bizarre had at last found him out. This time 





he hopes, we hope, to see the match. 
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Correspondence 


THE RAT RACE BEGINS AT SEVEN 


Sir, — In ‘The Rat Race begins at Seven’ you 
have exposed one aspect of the segregation that 
our education system fosters. The full force of 
the cruelty to children which the selective system 
engenders does not, however, cease at the point 
of the I1-plus selection examination itself. 

In a large and, in other respects, a progressive 
education authority for which I worked for 
some years as a Primary teacher, the process of 
selection operates as follows. In the early months 
of the last year for the Primary school leavers, 
examination results more or less cream off the 
Grammar and Central school place winners and 
the main selection for which the children have 
been trained is settled. Then the really fierce 
battle for places begins. 

The unsuccessful pupils are required to name 
three schools of their choice in order of pre- 
ference. As may be imagined, the ‘next best’ 
Secondary Modern schools are popular choices. 
Schools which offer a GCE course, or a ‘Trade’ 
course, or one in a ‘nice’ area (and these assets 
usually go together) are obvious favourites. After 
these schools have picked over the candidates, 
whose confidential Primary school records 
accompany them, the next dreary round begins, 
and the scramble for the third-best schools is 
started. At the end of it all it is no wonder that 
only the ‘sink’ schools have vacancies and into 
these, as if by natural selection, the dregs 
eventually pour. 

I have known many children in the last weeks 
of Primary school life, rejected by all three 
schools of their choice, as well as by the 
examination which initiated the whole wretched 
system, not knowing where they would be going 
next term while their friends and their neigh- 
bours’ children are all accepted somewhere. One 
can easily. imagine how deep are the injuries to 
self-respect in such cases. 

‘Blow you, Jack’ begins early in these condi- 
tions and the lesson is not lost on children who 
may be academically undistinguished but are 
quite aware of, and sensitive to, discrimination. 
Later, in school and in outside life, the ‘rats’ in 
the race often turn. If they bite wildly at society 
around them, we might ponder the responsibility 
for their anger. 

TEACHER 


Sir, — Our ruling classes may not have placed 
undue emphasis on learning but it is even more 
to be regretted that their critics have never 
placed undue emphasis on decency. The real 
reason that so many parents wish their offspring 
to go to public schools is because children who 
attend the ordinary state schools pick up a foul 
vocabulary and indecent behaviour. 

Your article completely ignores the real 
difficulty. Many Protestant friends of mine send 
their children to Catholic convent schools. This 
is entirely because they know that there they 
will be taught to behave decently. If this is 
snobbishness, then the more snobs we have the 
better. 

Technologists may be needed for atom bombs 
etc, but what humanity most urgently needs is an 
overwhelming proportion of decent individuals. 
Technologists may or may not be decent people: 
which proves that our ruling classes are 
essentially right not to place undue emphasis on 
learning. May we have another article please. 
really dealing with the problem as it affects our 
daily lives? 

E. LippaLt ARMITAGE 

47, Blenheim Crescent 

Notting Hill, WII 


Sir, — I have. never read an article which 
portrayed more vividly and succinctly than “The 
Rat Race Begins at Seven’ how our education 
system serves to preserve the class structure of 
our society and to maintain the social status of 
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our traditional ruling class. The article raises 
many questions of vital importance to the 
Labour Party: here are three of them. 

First, how far is the steady decline in the 
fortunes of the Labour Party since the war due 
to the absorption into the middle-class atmos- 
phere of the selective Grammar school of 
thousands of able boys and girls from working- 
class homes? Before the war the natural ability 
of these young men and women, after leaving 
school, despite their very limited education, was 
responsible for much of the drive, fine organisa- 
tion and enthusiasm in the party. 

Secondly, is there significance in the fact that 
no comparable decline has occurred in London 
and Coventry, which from the start nailed their 
colours to the mast of the Comprehensive 
secondary school? 

Thirdly, what has happened to these able and 
now well-educated young men and women, who 
are so conspicuously absent-from our ward and 
divisional Labour parties? Are they just un- 
interested political neutrals? Have they become 
young Conservatives? Are they ‘drawing-room’ 
or actual Communists? Or will they one day 
return and bring back to the party its former 
fire and energy? 

R. St JOHN READE 

3 Oakland Road 

Bristol 6 


Sm, — Your leading article this week. in citing 
the Queen’s ‘official biographer’ for her Ick of 
aptitude in childhood for mathematics. appears 
to refer to something I wrote in The Work of 
the Queen (Kimber, 1958, p. 17). May I make it 
clear that the book is not a biography and the 
author not official? 

Dermot Morratt 

Oxford & Cambridge University Club 

Pall Mall, SW1 


UNILATERAL OR MULTILATERAL 


Sir, — Christopher Mayhew’s pretence that a 
person who believes in Britain unilaterally get- 
ting rid of nuclear weapons cannot also support 
general disarmament is unworthy of him. But 
as the argument first sprang from some com- 
ments by Critic in the London Diary perhaps I 
should again succinctly state the unilateralist 
case as I understand it. 

First, there is the question of approach in 
negotiation. In the abortive and protracted dis- 
armament discussions some 30 years ago, the 
British thought the French had too many sub- 
marines and the French that the British had too 
many battleships. A British admiral, officially 
negotiating, as I remember it, said that battle- 
ships were ‘more precious than rubies’; his 
French opposite number, no doubt, muttered 
something about submarines being more lovely 
than pearls. Both sides assumed that it would be 
a terrible ‘sacrifice’ to have fewer of these 
valuable assets; naturally both were successful 
in avoiding any such sacrifice. 

The unilateralist holds that the chances of 
success are far greater if his government starts 
by asserting its determination to rid itself of the 
weapons of mass destruction and urges that in 
that case other powers,could safely do the same. 
The CND does not suggest, as Mr Mayhew must 
surely know, that our government should simply 
Scrap everything without an attempt to persuade 
others also to withdraw from this lunatic com- 
Petition. The unilateralist does, however, hold 
that if we fail to persuade others the best hope 
of ending the deadlock would still be for Britain 
unilaterally to refuse to rely on the nuclear 
deterrent. 

There is a good reason for this belief that Mr 
Mayhew does not consider. As long as the 
balance of terror is confined to Russia and the 
US it is at least possible that the world will not 
be destroyed. No one believes that disarmament 
is even remotely possible if a dozen or so other 
countries decide to make their own nuclear 
weapons or accept these weapons from one or 
other of the great powers. If Britain decided to 
become non-nuclear, she would be in an excel- 
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lent position to persuade other states not to 
embark on a course which their governments 
know is both financially ruinous and strategically 
perilous. 

Mr Mayhew’s persistent misrepresentation of 
this simple and much publicised case suggests 
to me that the Campaign for Multilateral Dis- 
armament is concerned not with the problem of 
disarmament, but rather with scoring debating 
points in a Labour Party controversy. This seems 
to me the height of irresponsibility. 

KINGSLEY MARTIN 

London WC2 


DIVIDENDS UNLIMITED 


Sin, - Mr Selwyn Lloyd has again been 
appealing to the trade unions to exercise restraint 
in wage claims. British Chancellors have been 
making such appeals since the autumn of 1945 
without, however, removing the danger of infla- 
tion. It was hoped that the credit squeeze would 
help to induce such restraint; but it is now 
recognised that it is an ineffective instrument 
and that it tends to curtail output more than 
incomes, to curb supply more than demand. As 
the Third Report of the Council on Prices said, 
it is ‘imperative’ to find some other way of 
dealing with the danger of cost inflation. 

Can the unions be expected to exercise 
restraint in wage claims when, as last year, divi- 
dends are allowed to rise by 27 per cent, five 
times as fast as wage rates? And can company 
directors be expected to exercise restraint in the 
distribution of dividends when the law says that 
it is their duty to earn as high dividends as 
possible for their shareholders? It is not very 
much use for the government to say, as it did in 
last year’s Economic Survey, that it is ‘wrong’ 
for any one section of the community to obtain 
a disproportionate share of the benefits of in- 
creasing productivity. It is the law that the 
surplus earnings of industry belong to the 
ordinary shareholders and if the government 
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thinks that continuing increases in dividends 
have a disturbing effect upon the economy, then 
it should arrange for the law to be changed. 

Is there any good reason why the ordinary 
shareholders of large companies should continue 
to be the residual beneficiaries of industrial 
development, why industry should continue to be 
run for the profit of these people? As Professor 
Berle makes clear in his recent book Power 
without Property, the ordinary shareholders of 
large companies play no effective part in con- 
trolling them and there is no obvious reason why 
they should continue to receive an unlimited 
return when their liability has been limited for a 
hundred years. 

Temporary legislation for the limitation of 
dividends was proposed by the government in 
1940 and in 1951 and has several times been 
recommended by the TUC. Permanent legisla- 
tion would be a more complicated business; but 
if a permanent limit was set on the return paid 
on all classes of share — not necessarily based 
only on past dividends - and if the surplus earn- 
ings of industry were distributed directly or 
indirectly among those actively associated in 
production, it would surely help both to reduce 
cost inflation and to increase incentive and pro- 
duction. Possibilities of this kind should be 
borne in mind by the Jenkins Committee on 
company law. 

PauL Derrick 

10 Park Road 

Kenley, Surrey 


UNDEMOCRATIC DOCTORS 


Sir, — May I, through the medium of your 
journal, thank all those people who wrote to 
me as a result of my recent letter to you 
complaining of the arbitrary power exercised 
by hospital specialists. The list of correspondents 
includes patients, next-of-kin, doctors, clinical 
psychologists and even hospital chaplains, and 
is far too large to permit of individual replies. 
All agreed with my main thesis that the chop- 
ping-down to size of consultants is a social need 
requiring high priority. 

My chief concern, however, is with those who 
ask whether I can help them personally in their 
difficulties. Regrettably, but obviously, I have 
neither the power nor ability to do so; but I 
can at least draw their attention to a possible 
life-line held eut only this week: a number of 
Labour MPs have amassed sufficient evidence 
of wide-spread racketeering and abuse in the 
National Health Service by consultants which 
will lead them to demand a government enquiry. 
The allegations are supported by Dr David Kerr, 
secretary of the Socialist Medical Association, 
who has said: “These immoral practices are 
going on throughout the country and they are 
destroying people’s faith in the Health Service’, 
In addition, the Ministry of Health has already 
promised to consider tightening up regulations 
to curb consultants who find the ethics of Midas 
more attractive than those of Hippocrates. 

Leading the group calling for a probe into the 
National Health Service is Will Griffiths MP, 
and I suggest that people who experience any 
variety of malpractice by consultants write either 
to him or their nearest Labour MP giving full 
details. And let them tell the specialist con- 
cerned of their intention — it is surprising how 
weak despots can be when faced with the 
prospect of retaliation. 

J. Morris 

28 Charnwood Drive, E18 


MIDDLE CLASS ETHICS 


Sir, — I am a housewife, and for the past two 
years | and my family have lived on a newly- 
developed housing site, the sort which I imagine 
Mr R. C. H. Webber would call ‘middle-class’. . . 
If I and my family are suffering from any 
‘strain’, it is not because we are seekers of 
‘status symbols’ (nor, happily, so far as I can 
see, are any other families on this site) but 
because the effort of getting even the smallest 
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maintenance work completed during two frustra- 
ting years has worn us out ~ a window in my 
boy’s room, warped and permanently gaping 
since 1958, and paintmarks splashed all over the 
fireplace tiles during building operations were, 
believe it or not, only dealt with last week. 

Mr Webber has stated a fundamental truth 
when he maintains that houses are for living in; 
I should also like to point out that cupboard 
doors are for shutting, windows are for opening, 
roofs are for keeping the rain out, and handles 
are for not coming off. The ardently ‘house- 
proud’ woman with never a speck of dust in her 
house nor a thing out of place is a type which, 
I must confess, strikes terror in my breast, but 
why should it be so bourgeois to want one’s 
home to look nice? In fact I can’t help feeling 
that if one pays between £5,000 and £8,000 for 
a house one can justifiably expect a certain 
standard of workmanship and a certain speed 
of execution. (I hate to rub it in but some work 
is still outstanding.) 

So perhaps Mr Webber will understand why, 
when the good old British workman, boots or no 
boots, finally does show up in our house bent on 
some maintenance project, I am loath to let 
him out of my sight — he might so easily dis- 
appear again before the task is completed, and 
I just haven't the strength to wait another two 
years, 

I would like to add in closing that if Mr 
Webber is ever in Highgate, he would be wel- 
comed with open arms - he must be a pearl 
among building workers. We could do with a 
chap like him about the house and I might con- 
ceivably offer him a drink without mentioning 
the hazards entailed in buying a new ‘middle- 
class’ house and living in it. 

JaNe MERRY 

23 Hillside Gardens 

Highgate, N6 


LAW REFORM 


Sir, -— Eight extra High Court judges are 
appointed and Lord Chief Justice Parker com- 
plains: ‘My chief problem is a shortage of 
judges and too much crime’. Then why not re- 
move half of the judges’ work from these over- 
weighted courts by transferring so many civil 
cases of industrial compensation to more efficient 
tribunals in a more fitting atmosphere? Most 
people are surprised to learn that a High Court 
judge switches from foulest crime to a civil case 
in the adjacent room, from considering murder 
to listening to some industrial accident, a 
strained back, a skin disease or a broken limb 
where the damages (less loss of wages) vary 
with the judge’s feelings at the time, like a prison 
sentence. 

Overhaul of the administrative and court 
procedure coping with cases under employers’ 
liability is long overdue. A useful step was taken 
several years ago when cases worth less than £400 
compensation (mostly loss of wages) were trans- 
ferred to the County Courts, and released some 
of the more trivial High Court work. Today a 
busy assize, dealing with criminal cases from 
murder to arson, still struggles to clear more than 
100 cases of damages for industrial injury. Some 
are rushed or adroitly settled round the corner of 
a week-end. Many are listed as ‘remanets’ to wait 
another four to six months for next assize. 
Judges get classed as ‘defendants judges’ or 
‘plaintiffs judges’, as their decisions seem to go, 
and the damages vary astonishingly. Beyond the 
loss of wages, there seems to be no scale or 
measuring stick among the judges for assessing 
damages, and solicitors are known to duck a 
court rather than appear before a judge in the 
wrong category. 

The civil courts in Britain lack central records 
of severity and causes of accidents grouped by 
industry and court judgments. A high proportion 
of common law cases is judged by ‘foreseeability’ 
and the gross absence of records reduces the 
High Court to spot decisions. 

The battle of the courts in employers’ liability 
rests between the large insurance companies and 
the trade unions (and less frequently legal aid) 
and not, as would appear from the reports, be- 
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tween an alleged negligent employer and his 
stricken employee. There is evidence of several 
years’ deiay by correspondence and inquiry before 
such cases reach the rarefied levels of the High 
Court. Here the chance of well deserved damages 
or of bankruptcy by losing, with heavy costs, 
may turn on a loose phrase or slip. of memory 
in the witness box. Barristers and sometimes the 
judge apply their varied skills and refinement to 
upset or discredit witnesses. 

The transfer of workmen cases from the High 
Court to more frequent and, some think, fairer 
tribunals at County Court level may curtail some 
legal incomes, but will spread the work more 
evenly. Earlier and more efficient hearing of 
industrial compensation cases will be expected, 
and most of the insurance companies and the 
unions must welcome the change, to reduce the 
heavy costs of litigation and provide a fairer 
basis for negotiating settlements. 

EmMrys PRIDE 

Harlow Lodge 

Liandaff 


GUILLOTINE AND GALLOWS 


Sir, — Reviewing a new book on the French 
Revolution, Mr A. J. P. Taylor makes the asser- 
tion that ‘during the revolutionary years more 
people were hanged in England for petty crimes 
than were guillotined in Paris for treason’. The 
victims of the guillotine under the terror (quite 
apart, of course, from the victims of the Septem- 
ber massacre) were over 2,600, and the Terror 
lasted around two years. If he wants us to take 
him seriously Mr Taylor needs to show that well 
over 1,000 people were hanged for petty crimes 
in each of those years. The first year for which 
the Home Office published criminal statistics for 
England and Wales was 1811. In that year we 
find there were 45 executions, and there had been 
87 murders and 29 attempted murders, the main 
crimes for which men were hanged. In the next 
ten years, the number of hangings rises to an 
average of about 100 a year, or 965 in 10 years. 
In the same period the numbers of murders and 
attempted murders were 699 and 455, a total of 
1,154. The number of hangings was 95 in 1822, 
but from that year onward it is around 50 a year, 
except for the three years ‘27 to ‘29, when it was 
between 70 and 80. Commitments for trial were 
rising all the time, from over 5.000 in 1811 to 
over 20,000 in 1832, and broadly speaking there 
were two convictions for every three prosecu- 
tions (see Vol XI, p.386 of English Historical 
Documents, Eyre & Spottiswoode). 

Reforms such as came in the 1820s had not 
begun in 1811. Then it was the same Criminal 
Law, being administered by the same sort of 
people, as in the 1790s. From where does Mr 
Taylor get his wildly different figures? 

DouGLas WOODRUFF 

14 Howick Place, SWI 


[A. J. P. TAYLOR writes: “The revolution lasted 
at least ten years. The English governing classes 
went on hanging all the time. The French ran 
the guillotine only for two years - and by no 
means all its victims were for treason’.] 


SIR ARCHIBALD McINDOE 


Sir, — I have accepted a commission from his 
family and executors to undertake the authorised 
biography of the late Sir Archibald MclIndoe, 
CBE, FRCS. I would be most grateful if anyone 
in possession of personal letters or recollections 
would communicate with me c/o Weidenfeld & 
Nicolson Ltd, 20 New Bond Street, WI. 

LeoNARD MOSLEY 


THE GREENELAND ABORIGINAL 


Sir, — Your amiable profile contains one 
amiable mistake. My father had not the honour 
to be a canon, or even a clergyman, of the estab- 
lished Church, 
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Management of 
your Investments 


To have money invested in Stock Exchange securities 
is one thing; to acquire the specialised knowledge 


necessary for their proper management is quite another. 
There is, however, no need to continue at such a disad- 
vantage. The Trustee Department of the Westminster 
Bank has for many years offered a service for the 
management of customers’ investments. This provides, 
at very moderate cost, all the advantages of experienced 
investment management (in collaboration with your 
own stockbroker if you wish), yet your personal 
requirements are always kept in mind. The service can 
also be used with advantage by institutions, public 
authorities and those concerned with the management 
of pension funds. Particulars of this service can be 
obtained from any branch of the Bank, or from the 


Manager of the Trustee Department, 


nw o) WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 


41 LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 

















PRESIDENT 

KENNEDY’S 

INAUGURAL 
ADDRESS 


Full text, in pamphlet form, 
available from: 


The Library, 
United States Information Service, 
American Embassy, London, W.1 


The Library is open to the public, 
Monday to Friday, 9 a.m. to 6 p.m., 
and Saturday (October to May only) 
1 p.m. to 5 p.m. 
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“Which?” 
has changed 
its address to Buckingham Street 
“Which?” 
has not changed 
its independence and frank reporting on the value 
for money of consumer goods. 
“Which?” is published monthly by the Consumers’ 
Association on annual subscription only £1 to 
4 Buckineham Street, London WC2. 











‘Leaves ‘“‘Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover” asleep at the post’ 
— Punch 


SPEARMAN 


Whitfield Stree 











A £300 Art Training Grant for boy or girl aged 15 or 

16 is the principal award in the 1961 National Exhibi. 

tion of Children’s Art, organised by the Sunday 
Pictorial. 

Write for details to: National Exhibition of Children’s 

Art, Leaflet ‘j’, Sunday aoa, Fetter Lane, London, 


Closing date for entries, 1st March, 1961 


FAMILY 
PLANNING 











FREE ra Toy 7 es 
pook 





Write for our free booklet 
explaining all modern methods of Family Planning. 
Sent post free under plain cover with details of our 
Confidential Postal Service. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 
(Box 100) 333 Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C.¥ 
Please send your free booklet under plain, sealed cover. 
NAME ...see0s 
ADDRESS 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 


The Immanence of Emerson 


MARCUS CUNLIFFE 


Professor of American Studies in Manchester University 


For a long time now Ralph Waldo 
Emerson has been inert and inaccessible to 
most of us. We conceive of him, if at all, 
as a kind of lay preacher, and preachy like 
his kind; as a vague pantheist, the Bard of 
the Oversoul; as the best that a debilitated 
and never robust New England tradition 
could produce; as a well-meaning prophet 
of vulgarian 19th-century notions of pro- 
gress and individualism; as a figure with 
textbook labels attached to him — the Sage 
of Concord, the American Scholar. He is a 
man for calendar-mottoes. Indeed I have 
just found one from Emerson on my own 
desk-calendar, along with contributions 
from Dr Johnson, Marcus Aurelius, Goethe 
and Stanley Baldwin: 

One of the illusions is that the present hour 

is not the critical decisive hour. Write it in 

your heart that every day is the best day 

of the year. 
What a bore, we feel: what a flabby in- 
junction, what a thin combination of Carpe 
diem and Excelsior; and how right that, in 
America at any rate, Excelsior should be 
the trade-name for the miscellaneous shav- 
ings used to stuff cheap furniture. 

Musty. It is clear that Emerson once sig- 
nified something, and to a great many 
people. Hardly a secondhand bookstall that 
does not hold at least one shabby little 
volume of his essays — Representative Men, 
perhaps, or The Conduct of Life. We look 
into these volumes, attracted by a phrase 
here and there, fogged by the general rhet- 
oric, puzzled by the ardent underlinings of 
the long-dead owner. We leave him there. 

Or, if we have shown more curiosity, we 
are still not much moved. For all his yearn- 
ing to live on some lofty plane, out of 
time, with such chosen spirits as Socrates 
or Montaigne, Emerson’s appeal could not 
survive his own age. Contemporaries were 
more moved than they could readily ex- 
plain. He was, it might be argued, the inno- 
cent progenitor of a whole host of inspira- 
tional works, the true begetter of How to 
Win Friends and Influence People and The 
Power of Positive Thinking. He wrote in 
aphorism, he exhorted, he seemed ferocious 
but was actually soft: a false Savonarola. 

Putting the matter more exactly, accord- 
ing to this view, Emerson’s intellectual 
appeal could not survive his own age. In 
his generation thoughtful men (fhough not 
all), as well as the ordinary public, res- 
ponded to him. All that survived was the 
sententious, rosy and unrigorous side of 
him. He was the sage of the half-educated, 
eclectic, high-minded and somewhat silly. 
Though Hitler no doubt never read him, 
Nietzsche did; and in this sense Emerson 
might be regarded as the unwitting prophet 
of a more ominous heresy. Glorify the In- 
dividual, sing the praises of the Great Man, 
and you are within sight of the doctrine of 
the Superman. 


That briefly is the case against Emerson. 
It is of course a grossly garbled case. In 
recent years some of his countrymen have 
attempted to answer it. They have stressed 
that Emerson was a professing Yankee no 
less than a Transcendentalist, acutely and 
wittily aware of his own deficiencies, those 
of contemporary reformers and theorists, 
those of his own region, and those of 
America as a whole. This was the Emerson 
who could remark drily that ‘after this 
generation one would say mysticism will 
go out of fashion for a long time’; or who 
saw the United States as a plant that ‘all 
runs to leaves, to suckers, to tendrils, to 
miscellany.’ 

Recent scholars have argued that, far 
from dodging difficult philosophical prob- 
lems, Emerson’s whole work was an 
attempt to grapple with them. The distinc- 
tions between mind and matter, or between 
God and Nature, or the question of good 
and evil: these were the foundation of 
Emerson’s systems of huge polarities. Cer- 
tainly he was not blind to suffering. His 
father died when Emerson was still a child, 
of tuberculosis, a disease which over- 
shadowed the whole family. His first wife 
died young, and his son, and his two bril- 
liant brothers, one of whom had become 
insane. If he was optimistic, his was not the 
foolish cheerfulness of the man who has 
never known deprivation. 

As the editors of an excellent new collec- 
tion of Emerson’s personal journals* insist, 
much of the turmoil and uncertainty of his 
career has been smoothed away by previous 
editors. In the interests of ministering to 
the accepted version of the venerable Mr 
Emerson, scholar-gentleman, they sup- 
pressed occasional pungencies of expres- 
sion, confessions of early inadequacy, hints 
of an unfulfilled yearning toward a Harvard 
classmate, evidence that at one stage — like 
most Americans - Emerson had reasoned 
himself into the belief that the Negro was 
of an inferior species, midway between the 
animal and human kingdoms. 

The Emerson that we begin to recover 
from such devoted editing, and through the 
endeavours of Perry Miller and other stu- 
dents of the American intellect, proves to 
be an extremely varied and considerable 
figure. At last we seem ready to understand 
the ‘complexity of his situation. His notes 
on sermons, lectures and books, his ex- 
cerpts from the highly intelligent letters of 
his aunt Mary Moody Emerson, and his 
drafts of poems and essays, introduce us to 
a desperately earnest and bewildered boy. 
The early Emersonian amalgam includes a 
layer of formal, classical education: read- 





*The Journals and Miscellaneous Note- 
books of Ralph Waldo Emerson. Volume I, 
1819-1822. Edited by Witt1AM H. GILMAN, 
A. R. Fercuson, G. P. CLarK, M. R. Davis. 
Oxford. 80s. 
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ings in Latin and Greek, ethical conun-. 
drums, speculations upon the downfall of 
empires and the influence of climate upon 
character. Another and very different in- 
gredient is romanticism; the daydreaming 
undergraduate turns from his Cicero or 
Dugald Stewart to Byron and Scott, to a 
story of his own about a witch, to a poem 
on ‘King Richard’s Death’ which started 
out as a.ballad on King Arthur, to a fan- 
tasy of a landscape of castles, hills and 
waterfalls. 

Religion is another, possibly a double 
element. The nearer part of it was Unitar- 
ianism, the accepted creed of Boston and 
of the Harvard Divinity School in which he 
trained for the ministry. His father had 
been a Unitarian minister, and Ralph 
Waldo was well liked by his own Boston 
congregation until he decided to resign. His 
undergraduate style is ministerial. Half his 
rhythms echo the Bible and the ‘Yea, verily’ 
techniques of the pulpit. 

But Emerson rebelled against Unitarian- 
ism — that cool minimum formula which 
so suited the Boston merchant class - not 
in order to retreat to a still more bloodless 
faith but, on the contrary, because he de- 
sired something more grandly religious. 
What he sought was an acceptable 19th- 
century equivalent of old-style New Eng- 
land Calvinism. No such equivalent could 
be found: at least, none that would have 
been even remotely tolerable to his Puritan 
ancestors. Yet it was what he offered to his 
contemporaries, qualifying his raptures 
over Nature and his assurance that the 
unsearched might of Man was a reservoir 
of moral progress. 

Emerson the student was deeply ambiti- 
ous, and wretchedly vulnerable. To his 
humiliation he graduated from Harvard 
without honours, outshone later by his 
brothers. ‘For shame! O Emerson! Arise 
to industry! To glory!’ was their father’s 
call; and this summons to action and 
accomplishment was to be passed on to 
others by Ralph Waldo in the knowledge 
that it was not an easy road. As sternly as 
any Calvinist he recommended a regime of 
duty, discipline and the moral law. Human 
nature might be perfectible: in the mean- 
time, man remained (as Emerson wrote in 
his favourite poem, ‘The Sphinx’) ‘an oaf, 
an accomplice,’ who ‘poisons the ground’. 

Duty and delight: the same double 
character attached, in quasi-religious form, 
to Emerson’s idea of America. If it was not 
better than other countries it was the worst 
of failures. It could be superior: was so in 
its heritage, in the fact of its Revolution, its 
lucky position in the modern world: there- 
fore it must be better. The role was ex- 
hilarating, but exacting. 

Little by little all these defined Emerson’s 
own role; though, as Henry James 
observed, the ideal mode of utterance 
always eluded him. He was not a poet, 
though he wrote poetry. He was not a 
novelist, having no taste for fictions. He 
was not a theologian, though he discussed 
God at some length. He was not an 
essayist, though he published several 
volumes of essays. He was not an aphorist, 
though he wrote some wonderfully con- 
densed things and though he revered the 
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game faculty in Bacon and Montaigne. He 
was in truth something indefinable: that 
theoretical being whom he christened the 
American Scholar. He was in intent a 
practical visionary, one who was certain 
that bliss was just around the corner. 

Put in such a way that Emersonian creed 
sounds pathetic, and we seem to be back 
where we started. I think that it must be 
put in some such way, and that there are 
important objections to be made. Emer- 
son’s previous editors did not conceal a 
yast amount from us. To argue that he 
had a powerful and unifying sense of 
tragedy is to read him only partially - a 
game that can be played both ways. In- 
deed, if Emerson has been misinterpreted 
by being quoted out of context, one must 
say that the temptation to do so is often 
ungovernable, when his essays appear to 
be composed of a score of contexts. 

I also think that Emerson is a great 
figure, indispensable to us if we are to 
sympathise with the 19th century, and in 
particular with the United States of that 
time and since. In the highest reaches of 
literature or philosophy he is a disappoint- 
ment. He reads like a lost, incomplete 
masterpiece that has been badly garbled 
in places. This is the very nature of Emer- 
son, unable to apply more than a portion 
of his own multiple heritage, unable to do 
more than provide an abstract promise of 
the future. So the tone is by turns 
stringent and slack, reticent and explosive. 
Progress is both a dream and an im- 
perative. The great American experiment 
is both a picnic and a covenant; and what 
a strain it imposes on the participants. 
Who can round the corner into bliss? 
There are no rules, and yet the strictest of 
tules. It is an opaque gospel, and very thin 
in latter-day forms. Yet there is a diffused 
goodness about it that we can still recog- 
nise in the American temperament; and 
a quality of almost hectic aspiration that 
is detectable in Melville and in Henry 
James, in Thomas Wolfe and Henry 
Miller, and in many another unlikely place, 
as well as in Dale Carnegie and Norman 
Vincent Peale. Emerson pervades the 
American air, and will even if nobody 
reads him. 


Exorcism 


Out, out, you Dullard in the nerves, 

Gray brinkman, tingling through the blood, 
Numb-fingered, dulled in the taste bud, 
Who can’t eat cake, would not dare kiss, 

So chickensteers around Love's curves 
Teasing the intimate abyss. 


Begone, Goldfinder of the groin, 
Old influence-monger in the heart, 
Who knows the capitalistic art 

Of making scarce whatever's worth 
Desire, and pays lust’s famine coin 
To mine the fool’s veins of his earth. 


And you, Nixmaster of the tongue, 
Soft wordsman, scrambling in the mind, 
Unsilent Quaker who can find 
True facts belying your own doubt 
Till all walls fall; ruler among 
The ruins of affection; out! 
W. D. SNODGRASS 
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CONTEMPORARY FICTION 


t novel-reader (and intelligent-novel reader), rarely get a look in nowadays. The good novels — 








only 6 each 





dviser & Selector: 
WALTER ALLEN 





You, the intelli 
the novels which rise above the merely entertaining — are all too often too — in their original editions for 
any but the dedicated. If by any chance they are paperbacked, they may often lose dignity or permanence or both. 
CF has been formed to meet this situation: to make good fiction cheaply available in durable, good-looking 
editions and at prices which are within every reader’s reach. Thus, CF helps both reader and author (for CF does 
not choose on established repute but on actual performance). 


Walter Allen, literary editor of the New Statesman, chooses and CF reissues a novel every other month at a cost 


of only 6s. each. In addition, there are extra, optional books offered at greatly reduced prices. These may be 
sequences of novels, or outstanding critical works to provide a background of critical understanding against 
which current fiction (not excluding CF’s own selections) may be judged. Our first list is below. Why not join 
today ?—‘ it’s a worthy cause... a book club I can recommend’ (Leslie Adrian, Spectator). 


° SAUL BELLOW , ROY FULLER 
mM Rain The Ruined Boys 
xe) 7 -pet <ecry em eo The anatomy of life in a dejected public school, 








The Current CF Choices 


Optional Books 


about him as a writer... He is an original, an 
explorer by nature, a man who can strike out 
from base camp without maps, blazing interesting 
new paths through old symbolisms”. Guardian. 

NOW AVAILABLE Weidenfeld & Nicolson /6s.; CF 60 


ALAN SILLITOE 


The Loneliness of the 
Long-Distance Runner 

Author of the widely acclaimed Saturday Night 
and Sunday Morning, Sillitoe has a talent, above 
all, for shattering our affluent complacency. 
These stories won the Hawthornden Prize, and 
they describe working-class life with penetration 
and understanding. 


DEBRUARY W. H. Allen 12s. 6d.; CF € 


PETER DE VRIES 
Tents of Wickedness 


Written by a star New Yorker writer, this is a 
novel of scintillating wit and sophistication, full 
of satire and parody in the best American 
manner. Marital troubles, psychiatry, ‘loncly 
hearts’ columns and exurbanites—it has never 
been better done. 

Victor Gollancz 168.; CF 66 


written with elegance by a poet, and showing a 
“fine application of Mr. Fuller’s unique equipment 
of perception, technical skill and seriousness”. 
Observer. 

FUNE André Deutsch 15s., CF 6 


JAMES NORMAN 
The Fell of Dark 


A powerful novel portraying the last days of 
the Spanish Civil War. “Ail the horrors of a 
tragic conflict, brilliantly compressed and 
illumined, with their significance -—twenty years 
after — still blood-bright.” Observer. 

AUGUST Michael Joseph 18s.; CF 60 


GERDA CHARLES 
The Crossing Point 


A penetrating study of Jewish life in a thinly- 
disguised London suburb. “ Rigidly honest... 
she allows no prejudice or sentiment to intrude 
on her hard-hitting yet compassionate com- 
mentary.” Times Literary Supplement. 

OCTOBER Eyre & Spottiswoode 18s.; CF 6s 





In addition, members may still obtain CF’s 
first choice — Keith Waterhouse’s BILLY LIAR, 
a brilliant comic novel, recently dramatised, 
about an undertaker’s clerk in a small 
Yorkshire town. “Rich in absurdities and 
beautifully edged writing.” Times Literary 
Supplement. Michael Joseph 18s.; CF 6s 














join here’ 


To: CONTEMPORARY FICTION, 10-13 Bedford Street, London, W.C.2. 
1 Please enrol me as a member of CONTEMPORARY FICTION, I will ! 


These are not alternative to the choices but extra 
bargains of unusual value. Tick your requirements. 


1 Joseph Conrad by Jocelyn Baines 
The definitive critical biography.“‘I am left wonder- 





ing whether to admire Mr. mes more as a : ; 

biographer or as a critic.” Sunday Times. Plates. | purchase the six bi-monthly choices, commencing with the..............+0+0++ 
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At your leisure... 


‘A peor life this if, full of care, 

We have no time to stand and stare.’ 

Since standing and staring are almost a national pastime, 
more staring time is what we need— 

to watch other people dig holes in roads, 

lay water mains, build buildings; 

or just to stroll in the park 

on a Winter’s day and take our ease. 

We get more leisure to do such things by working 

more effectively ... in less time. 

We achieve this by getting the work done for us; 

done by machines and computers and detergents and oil, 
and jets and diesels and plastics and oil, 

and tractors and oil, 

and oil, 


and... Esso. 


ESSO PETROLEUM COMPANY, LIMITED - 36 QUEEN ANNE’S GATE - LONDON SW1 


Founded in 1888 






































































The Motion 


I 


The soul has many motions, body one. 

An old wind-tattered butterfly flew down 
And pulsed its wings upon the dusty ground — 
Such stretchings of the spirit make no sound. 
By lust alone we keep the mind alive, 

And grieve into the certainty of love. 


Il 


Love begets love. This torment is my joy. 

I watch a river wind itself away; 

To meet the world, I rise up in my mind; 

I hear a cry and lose it on the wind. 

What we put down, must we take up again? 
I dare embrace. By striding, I remain. 


Ill 


Who but the loved know love’s a faring- 
forth? 

Who's old enough to live? - a thing of earth 

Knowing how all things alter in the seed 

Until they reach this final certitude, 

This reach beyond this death, this act of love 

In which all creatures share, and thereby live. 


IV 


Wings without feathers creaking in the sun, 

The close dirt dancing on a sunless stone 

God's night and day: down this space He has 
smiled, 





Rose Macaulay 


ORPHAN ISLAND 


Alan Pryce-Jones writes an inspired 
introduction to this new edition of a 
favourite novel, too long out of print. 
‘It does not date; the wit is as pungent, 
the imagination exuberant as ever.’ 
SCOTSMAN J83 


Christie, Symons 
& Blake 


Chose these two outstanding novels 
as the winners of the Crime Club’s 
don’s detective story competition. 


MESSAGE FROM SIRIUS 
CECIL JENKINS 
*A brilliantly clever whodunnit.’ 


THE SCOTSMAN 


*Excellently written and full of 
character.” 


THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 125 6d 


THE SMARTEST GRAVE 
R. J. WHITE 
*A civilized joy to read.’ 


THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 





‘Excellent period atmosphere.’ 


SUNDAY TIMES 12s 6d 
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O who would take the vision from the 
child? - 
Hope has its hush: we move through its 
broad day, - 
O, motion, O, our chance is still to be! 
THEODORE ROETHKE 


American Gothic 


Love and Death in the American Novel. By 
Lesuie A. Fiepier. Secker & Warburg. 
60s. 


The patient is brought in. It has been 
decided to try some depth psychology on 
him. First, a few biographical details. Name: 
America. Address: unfixed, always on the 
move. Religion: Protestant. Age: below con- 
sent. Married or Single? See latei on. Illness: 
complains of nightmares. 

Depth psychologist, Freudian, Jungian, 
anthropologist, sociologist, metaphysician, 
critic Fiedler puts him on the couch. Now, 
tell me about these nightmares. Patient 
resists, says he sees nothing wrong in having 
nightmares. Europeans have them, don’t 
they? Didn’t they start in the Age of Reason, 
the 18th century when he became conscious? 
Why not take it out of the Europeans, they 
invented him, didn’t they? Analyst Fiedler 
calms him. Asks him to try again. Well, the 
patient says, these nightmares seem to have 
started after reading a book called Clarissa 
by Samuel Richardson, the story of a middle- 
class, genteel Protestant girl who held out for 
four volumes against a dark, evil, aristocrat 
called Lovelace, but was raped in the end. 

The patient wanted to write a book like 
that, but could not achieve it. What stopped 
him? No similar class system, no aristocrats, 
Calvinist-upbringing. Also couldn't possibly 
tell mother he was thinking about such 
things. Why not? Mother, a woman. Women 
are all right for Europeans; women represent 
libido for them but, for Americans, women 
something dreadfully different: super ego. 
Drive a man into primeval forest to look for 
a male friend. What is wrong with that? 
Patient repeats the word ‘nightmare’. Crime 
everywhere. He has killed his father, married 
his mother, hankers after a sister; the friend 
in the forest is bound to be dark-skinned 
(unlike dear mother who is pure, angel blond), 
Indian or Negro. Miscegenation a terrible 
thought. The patient can’t look his dark 
friend in the face, doesn’t want homosexual 
trouble and, in any case, he has robbed the 
Indian and the Negro of their land and liberty 
and even massacred their ancestors. 

So the patient returned to mother; mother 
understands. Tells him he is her own good 
bad boy, just dreaming’ a boy’s dream. 
Patient gets up, hits out at mother in a rage, 
wants to marry his sister, bursts into tears 
and asks why he can’t have grown-up dreams 
like the Europeans do, dreams like Madame 
Bovary, Anna Karenina, even Vanity Fair. 
Why, in short, must the American novel be 
a juvenile nightmare, the patient says, not 
the dream of an adult love? 

In 591 pages ravenous for ideas Mr Fiedler 
tells us, in the name of depth psychology, 
how the American novel broke with the 
European novel; or rather, how it broke with 
the novel of manners because there were no 
interesting manners, as Henry James com- 
plained, to describe; and how it developed the 
genre, brief and abortive in Europe, of the 
Gothic novel. His book is absorbing, although 
the subject has been less richly but more 
lucidly treated by Richard Chase in The 
American Novel and ifs Tradition, and with- 


out Mr Fiedler’s effusive repetitions and his 
habit of finding symbols everywhere. 

Mr Chase stuck to the novel; Mr Fiedler 
is pursuing in all directions his obsessive 
views about American life in general, the 
perversity of American fantasies, the gluey- 
ness of its matriarchy and the attenuation of 
the sexual instinct. Why have American 
women been bred with long legs? For castra- 
tion purposes; see Scott Fitzgerald, Nathanael 
West, Scarlett O'Hara and the heroines of 
Frank Yerby. What the literary critic misses! 

Mr Fiedler’s theory of the Gothic tendency 
is, I believe, new and stimulating. It is based 
on a thorough understanding of the Gothic 
beginnings in Europe and analyses brilliantly 
and suggestively the permanent American 
enlargement of the genre, first of all in early 
novelists — unknown to us - then in Cooper, 
Poe, Hawthorne, Melville, Twain and Faulk- 
ner, and a large number of forgotten pur- 
veyors of fantasy. His argument is strong. 
These novelists are either straight Gothic or 
they derive from Gothic the sense of terror, 
haunted guilt, flight, violence, the bargain 
with the devil, the sense also of hell and lone- 
liness which have dropped, he says, into the 
unconscious by American extroversion, root- 
lessness and puritanic fear of adult passion. 
There were no castles, no frightful legends, 
chained ghosts and lunatic, sadistic aristocrats 
in America; but, one by one, the American 
novelist found the psychological equivalents 
of these in his inner life, in the incestuous 
wishes and terrified guilts of the secret self. 

Several of the novels named do, indeed, 
bring out his point, but, most effectively, in 
the bad ones — melodramatic writing is a gift 
for the psychoanalyst. Mature works of art, 
Hawthorne's Scarlet Letter for example, are 
too subtly evasive or resolved. A bad novel 
like Melville’s Pierre can be used as a piece 
of American anthropology or as part of a 
psychological enquiry into Melville's life, but 
it has no place in the serious literary achieve- 
ment of the American genius. 

Psychological or ideological criticism may 
shake up our curiosity, stimulate, correct - 
or ruin - the creative imagination, suggest 
new values, but they cannot tell us how good 
or bad a work of art is. The best pages of 
Pierre are psychologically and morally 
deplorable; as deplorable as, shall we say, 
Oblomov’s marvellous dream of his child- 
hood - and almost as good. But his lack of 
interest in literary values does not detract 
from the perspicacity of Mr Fiedler’s anthro- 
pological words on Gothic romance. Writing 
about a ranting passage in Pierre he says 
‘Gothic is essentially a form of parody, a way 
of assailing clichés by exaggerating them to 
the limit of grotesqueness’. The clichés are 
those of an impoverished emotional life. In 
bourgeois society, the poet enacts in his own 
life the disorder and madness, the longings 
and guilts the society has carefully repressed. 

But ‘The what he fears is true’ is the subject 

par excellence of the Gothic, when it is more 

than mere trifling and titillation. The secret 
motto of the form is, as we have seen, from 
the beginning: The Dream of Reason Breeds 

Monsters, and in America, particularly, this 

unwelcome truth has to be continually re- 

asserted at a pitch of shrillness capable of 
cutting through the clamour of official voices 
crying out official good cheer. 
That is good; unhappily Mr Fiedler rants too. 
What are we to make of phrases like ‘the 
incest taboo converted into a quasi-super- 
natural toxicity’? 

If Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter is to be 
called ‘the emblem of the fate of the Ameri- 
can male’, i.e. to be a boy, what about our 
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own century’s sexual revolt? For Mr Fied- 
jer this is the period in which the American 
Clarissa no longer fights off the raping Love- 
Jace; the Lovelaces are raped by the 
Clarissas. There are some curious quotations. 
And, going through his Hemingway and his 
Scott Fitzgerald, he easily shows that though 
sexual desire rages there is still no sign of 
the treatment of adult passion. The note on 
Lolita is excellent. The later positive Faulk- 
ner is weak because it goes back on the 
Gothic tradition that had really given him his 
strength. For Mr Fiedler, the political novel- 
ists of the Depression are not interesting for 
their social realism but chiefly for. their 
belief in violence - a point that used to be 
made about Malraux — and it is impossible 
to deny that this aspect has been neglected. 

All the same, the really violent period was 
in the Twenties. Whatever the bowels and 
unconscious of the novelists of the Thirties 
were doing, these novelists were also bringing 
back sense, order and charity to their society. 
It is very easy to concentrate only on the 
peculiar sexual notions of Richardson, but 
the prosaic fact remains that the abduction 
and rape of heiresses was an industry in 18th- 
century England and one that existed for 
social and even economic reasons. Clarissa 
is rational before it is morbid. Similarly, the 
violence and shiftlessness of feeling in Ameri- 
can life are, from the novelist’s point of view, 
perfectly visible, apprehensible and coherent. 
If they are poorly understood it is the fault 
of American realism, and since Mr Fiedler 
has read so well and widely and knows what 
a good novel is, I would like to know where 
he thinks realism has gone wrong. I find it 
hard to believe it is fundamentally an _un- 
American activity. 

V. S. PritcHETT 
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Artist on the Frontier 


Guillaume Apollinaire and the Cubist Life. 
By Cecity MackwortH. Murray. 25s. 


At a time when the works of Henri Hayden 
and of Zadkine are on show in London and 
the twisted roots of the century lie exposed at 
the Musée d’Art Moderne, while we remem- 
ber the Picasso exhibition and still catch the 
echoes of radio’s Art-anti-Art, it is useful 
to be reminded of Apollinaire and the part 
he played in the great circus that began it all. 
We cannot think about his relations with 
Cubism and other innovations of his time 
without re-examining our own responsibility 
to what is new, and the path we in our turn 
have to build between Order and Adventure. 
Perhaps Miss Mackworth exaggerates the 
role played by her hero in the evolution of 
modern art. Looking back, it is easy to 
schematise, difficult to distinguish between 
what was operative and what was merely 
there. Painters who knew Apollinaire and 
worked in that period tend to avoid hyper- 
bole about his significance as an art critic 
and a motive force. But there can be no 
doubt that he was a ready and enthusiastic 
supporter of anything that could help to 
‘detach the new century from the old.’ 

Any book with so lively a subject is bound 
to be interesting. Everything about Apol- 
linaire was colourful, complicated, extreme, 
and attractive. The illegitimate son of a 
Polish adventuress and an Italian aristocrat 
who soon disappeared, he had no father, no 
home, no country, and more names than he 
knew what to do with. From the long 
rigmarole — Wilhelm Albert Wladimir 
Alexander Apollinaire de Kostrovitzky - 
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attached to him by his fearsome mother, he 
chose the simple but exotic pseudonym by 
which he is remembered. For his home he 
chose Paris. For his fatherland he chose the 
future. 

His life could provide incidents and 
themes for volumes. He was a lyric poet of a 
very high order; even his most outrageous 
technical and typographical experiments had 
serious method as well as modish madness. 
He was a distinguished pornographer. In 
1911 he spent six days in the Santé Prison on 
suspicion of having stolen the Mona Lisa. 
He was an ardent and indefatigable, if some- 
what old-fashioned, lover, for years the in- 
separable companion of Marie Laurengin, 
who can be seen with him in Rousseau’s La 
Muse inspirant le poéte. He was the friend, 
collaborator and champion of all the impor- 
tant artists of his time: Picasso, Braque, 
Matisse, Rousseau, Derain, Gris, Chirico, 
Chagall, Delaunay - the list could be 
extended indefinitely, and he weighed in for 
them all. He was, as Roger Shattuck has 
called him, the impresario of the avant-garde, 
and like most impresarios he collected kicks 
as well as ha’pence from public and protégés 
alike. All the main streams of the early 20th 
century mingled in the wine that flowed at 
his weekly at-homes. His writings gave 
currency to much of the vocabulary of 
modern art. Cubism, orphism, surrealism - 
the words were not always his own inven- 
tions, but it was he who whisked them into 
usage, and in 1924, six years after his pic- 
turesque early death of war-wounds and the 
great influenza, his terminology was affec- 
tionately adopted for the title of the 
Surrealist Manifesto. 

But granted the fascination and timeliness 
of its subject, what can be the precise purpose 
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Our Adult World and its 
Roots in Infancy 


This new work is a brief but comprehen- 
sive statement of the psycho-analytic 
findings and theories of Melanie Klein, 
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wider field of the social sciences. Mrs. 
Klein has for long been a pioneer in 
advancing the understanding of the early 
development of the psyche. 3s. 6d. 
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of this book? It follows a conventional, 
mainly chronological order. There are digres- 
sions to examine, with more than generous 
quotation, the various literary and aesthetic 
issues that crop up, and there are. excursions 
to describe subsidiary figures and provide 
‘local colour’ —- Montmartre, Montparnasse 
and all that. But for the serious reader there 
is nothing that has not already been made 
available recently in Marcel Adéma’s 4 pol- 
linaire and Roger Shattuck’s The Banquet 
Years. Neither of these is mentioned. In fact 
there is no bibliography at all, and quota- 
tions are only perfunctorily identified. One 
soon grows uneasy. Some facts are incorrect, 
and points that are controversial are pre- 
sented without qualification. There is no 
mention of Yves Blanc, one of Apollinaire’s 
more unusual correspondents; the poet 
appears improbably naive over the novelty of 
his ideograms; the identifications in the 
group photograph need checking. No, this is 
evidently not for students. 

But the general reader will find that the 
book has drawbacks for him too. There is 
more detail than a non-specialist can com- 
fortably assimilate. The tone is very English, 
disapproving of all but moderate excess, and 
talking of ‘poor Max Jacob’ and ‘poor Alfred 
Jarry’ in a way that recalls Mr Hobson, Mr 
Logue and the Hound of Heaven. 

Still, the book will entertain some for 
whom its subject is new, and its appearance 
recalls a generous example of how best to 
help the present into the future. Time, we 
know, will tell. But it is we, now, who decide 
what time will say. ‘Pitié, said Apollinaire, 
who knew that art must be given the benefit 
of the doubt, ‘Pitié pour nous qui combattons 
toujours aux frontiéres.’ 

BARBARA BRAY 
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First Aid 
Agony of the Congo. By RitcHiE CALDER. 
Gollancz. 16s. 


A handsome prize should go to anyone 
who unravels the Congo tangle into simple 
language we can all understand. Six months 
after the United Nations sent in its earliest 
teams, the whole situation there must seem 
quite mad to any European who tries to grasp 
what is going on, and has nothing more to 
help him than the evidence of newspapers 
and diplomatic shouting-matches. I don't 
think this book would qualify for my 
‘explanation prize’: not because Mr Calder’s 
ideas are obscure or his facts are few, but 
because his report is limited largely to the 
technical and non-political sides of the Congo 
story. Since he is writing from a UN stand- 
point - and the UN is formally debarred 
from political intervention — this restraint is 
understandable, and in fact it makes his hard- 
hitting exposure of the Congo’s social tragedy 
more convincing. This off-the-cuff report on 
what UNOC - United Nations Operation in 
the Congo — has tackled and achieved is use- 
ful and unique. Calder travelled widely 
throughout the Congo: he went to the diffi- 
cult places and asked the awkward questions. 

What he has to tell should reassure anyone 
who wonders if UNOC has been really worth 
its keep. The answer, clearly, is that UNOC 
has done and is still doing at the technical 
level a vital job that no other organisation 
could or would have attempted. A_ wise 
internationalism has prevailed. Medical staffs 
have gathered from all over the world to 
replace those hundreds of Belgian doctors 
who simply locked their surgeries when 
independence came, and left. Calder shows 
that the same is true for other important 
fields of professional work — teaching, rail- 
ways, telecommunications, first-aid relief and 
day-to-day security for life and property. 

The Belgians come out even worse than 
one had thought possible. in Orientale pro- 
vince, for example, all but two magistrates 
followed the example of their medical col- 
leagues. ‘Don’t let’s quibble about the word 
- they bolted. They left their papers spread 
on their desks and in one instance a telegram 
unopened . . .” Meanwhile their government 
at home had carefully robbed the infant State 
of any hope of financial stability. It quietly 
removed the Congo’s gold reserve. It took 
away the wages that were waiting to be paid 
to employees in some of the Congo’s utilities. 
Having sucked the country dry for 50 years, 
it simply turned it over to the world’s charity. 
Belgian banks even blocked funds that were 
needed to run essential services. Belgians in 
the Congo persistently obstructed UNOC 
teams. After the Mobutu coup, Belgians 
began filtering back into the Leopoldville 
government: they made, in Calder’s under- 
standably angry words, ‘ a flagrant take-over 
bid’. One may add that they are still making 
it — and still getting away with it. 

It is this Belgian take-over bid that consti- 
tutes the real spanner in the works. This, too, 
is what infuriates African governments with- 
out whose support the UN cannot proceed. 
Mobutu delivers Lumumba to Tshombe be- 
hind whom, as behind Mobutu, stand the 
Belgians. Then why should Africans blame 
the UN? Because behind the Belgians stand 
the Americans (and, ambiguous as ever, the 
British); and it is the Americans, more than 
anyone else, who are running (and paying 
for) the UN effort. Hence the UN effort, 
wrongly or rightly, appears as little better 
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than a cover job for getting the Congo into 
an inextricably subordinate position. Ameri- 
can efforts to show up the luckless Lumumba 
as a Communist (as much a stooge of the 
Russians, that is, as Tshombe and Mobuty 
are stooges of the Belgians) have not yet con- 
vinced any serious African politician. 

For all this the UN takes the kicks, and it 
is tough on the men in the field. How far 
could the Secretary-General have avoided a 
clash with the neutralists as well as with the 
Communists? This 1s hard to say, for lack of 
inside information; but two things seem clear, 
The first is that the UN has gravely com- 
promised itself in the Congo: at certain 
points it has seemed, if not actually been, 
quite unnecessarily close to the American 
position. The second is that Mr Hammarsk- 
jold has repeatedly chosen the path of 
silence: only his Ambassador in the Congo, 
Mr Dayal, has so far dared to tell the truth 
about the Belgians. (That is why Mr Dayal 
is so unpopular in ‘Western circles’) One 
sees, of course, the difficulty in Hammarsk- 
jold’s position. Yet events suggest, and many 
of the implications of this book confirm, that 
Hammarskjold would have done the UN 
better service if he had published the facts 
about Belgian and American activities during 
these last few months - and damned the 
consequences. 

Basi DavIDSON 


New Novels 


All Fall Down. By James Leo Heatiny, 
Faber. 16s. 


Golk. By RicHarp G. STERN. MacGibbon 
& Kee. 16s. 


Forest of the Night. By Mapison Jones. 
Eyre & Spottiswoode. 18s. 

Walk Egypt. By VINNIE WituiaMs. Hutchin- 
son. 18s. 


‘For a long time I used to think everybody 
in the world was insane and I was scared to 
death on account of it and had nightmares 


-about all these maniacs on the loose every- 


place. But now that I know better I just get 
depressed.” Clinton Williams speaking, not 
Holden Caulfield; James Leo Herlihy writ- 
ing, not J. D. Salinger - but writing pretty 
well, offering his own version of the raw 
American adolescent cocking a snook at ‘all 
that David Copperfield kind of crap’. In 
Cleveland, Ohio, this time, with big-brother 
Berry-Berry Williams standing in for kid- 
sister Phoebe Caulfield as the I-am-related- 
therefore-identified symbol. It’s no skin off 
Herlihy’s nose if I put on my rye-catching 
glasses to read him; no skin off mine, either. 
It's good to look through them again. A 
Mark 2 JDS vision-corrector lens (slightly 
rose-tinted) is better than none. 

All Fall Down, told in straight narrative, 
with interpolated extracts from Clinton 
Williams's notebook (a free form that pays 
technical dividends), is about an American 
middle-class family and their lost boy, their 
black sheep, Berry-Berry, who turns up for 
a few minutes every two years or so, not to 
get his breath back which is short from 
bumming, swindling and womanising, but to 
check his I-still-want-out pulse. His mother, 
Annabel, hopes for a change of heart, plans, 
talks, nags the stay-at-homes, opens her own 
heart in letters to an old friend (which Clint 
steams open for notebook source-material) 
and trusts in God to give Berry-Berry back, 
for Christmas anyway. Her husband shrugs 
his old-fashioned radical shoulders and 
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offers her -festive-season substitutes in the 
shape of three specimens from Skid Row. 
Gint observes, records, plays permanent 
pookey, takes a trip to Florida to find his 
prother but loses his virginity instead to a 
baby doll called Shirley. 

He returns to Cleveland and falls in love 
with 30-year-old Echo O'Brien. Echo carries 
spanners and spark-plugs in her handbag 
and drives a souped-up "29 Dodge. But for 
Feho oil is strictly for sumps. There’s red 
blood in her veins right enough. Berry-Berry 
makes one of his one-night-stand appear- 
ances, sees Echo, and stays around long 
enough to make her pregnant and drive her- 
self to suicide on the road to Toledo. Clint 
goes gunning for his identity-symbol brother 
but doesn’t pull the trigger. 

Holden Caulfield said: ‘I'm standing on 
the edge of some crazy cliff... I have to 
catch everybody if they start to go over.’ 
Clinton Williams says: ‘I believe I’m 
through having too many nightmares. In fact, 
the kind of person I believe I am now is the 
kind that when somebody else has a night- 
mare, then I wake up and take care of them.’ 
The. journey of this miaster’s-footsteps- 
follower is not unsentimental, but it is lively 
and it gave me quite a lot of pleasure. 

If you could imagine ITY’s Candid 
Camera run by a man who thinks the public 
are gullible fools and publicity-worshipping 
morons, instead of by Mr Bob Monkhouse 
who says he thinks they are patient, kind 
and terribly good-natured, you’d have some 
idea of the kind of programmes presented by 
Golk, the central character of Mr Stern’s 
first novel. For the benefit of those who don’t 
know what Candid Camera is, it’s a poor 
man’s Face to Face in which the poor man 
is ignorant both of being on camera and of 
having his leg pulled. 

Mr Stern’s novel is well written and very 
well constructed but I thought his people 
were all variations of his main character, 
Golk, who is himself only a type, a sick-sick 
image rather than a sick, sick man. The novel 
is about his rise and fall in the world of 
New York Televison, but there’s hardly an 
executive suite or a bit of grey flannel in 
sight, so don’t be put off on that account. 

Mr Golk’s fall is due to his taking his pro- 
gramme to its logical social conclusion. He 
arranges a mock reception which is attended 
only by his staff and the victim — a member 
of the Washington establishment who is 
pushed into saying what he thinks of a col- 
league. I wish Mr Monkhouse would try 
this. Or perhaps someone could try it on Mr 
Monkhouse. Still — the laws of libel would 
get them in the end. They got Golk. 

Forest of the Night by Madison Jones and 
Walk Egypt by Vinnie Williams are both 
variations of the American Folk Tale. The 
Jones novel aims honourably high and 
honourably misses; the other aims low and 
hits, Book-of-the-Month-Club style. The 
curious thing about them is that each creates 
an illusion of being set 50 years earlier than 
it actually is: 1750 for 1800 in Forest of the 
Night, and 1870 for 1920 in Walk Egypt. 

The Jones country, Tennessee, is almost 
primeval, Eden-like, its log-cabin settlers 
dull, brutish and bloodthirsty. The first 100 
pages are remarkable for their lucidity; there 
is a grave, stern quality in Mr Jones’s writ- 
ing, and he sets a scene magnificently. It’s 
his people who leave me cold; but then I’m 
not much won over by silent, bare-foot girls 
who move from hearth to couch with no 
change of expression. { always feel that they 
have hatchet faces and that their cat-got 
tongues are the result of their not being able 
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to make out what the books they are in are 
about. 

There’s another silent, bare-foot girl in 
Walk Egypt. Everybody else talks, though, 
which makes a change even if it finally wears 
you down. Miss Williams works hard at her 
poetry and is moved by her heroine. This is 
a girl called Toy. She lives in Georgia. Pappy 
dies. Stony-hearted she runs the mill and 
Makes It Pay. If Wick hadn't married her at 
long last she’d have ended up pointing a 
muzzle-loader at us, saying ‘Git off mah 
laend.’ 

PauLt Scotr 


Scenes from Cooper 


Scenes from Married Life. By WILLIAM 
Cooper. Macmillan. 16s. 


Scenes from Provincial Life. By WALLIAM 
Cooper. Penguin. 3s. 6d. 


When Scenes from Provincial Life ap- 
peared in 1950 it was as though the English 
Novel had returned from the war, with the 
words ‘As I was saying when I was so rudely 
interrupted . . .” It was a novel set in the 
Thirties, but looked at from the Fifties, and 
it is now possible to see how it set the scenes 
and established the style of the decade. The 
action took place in a provincial town; the 
hero was a master in a grammar school; the 
surface of the novel was brash and cheerful; 
most of the dialogue was in _ Light 
Programme demotic; and much of the action 
was extremely funny. In construction and 
method it was deliberately old-fashioned - 
Edwardian — with chapter-headings: ‘Tea in 
a Cafe’, ‘A Morning at School’, and so on. 
Mr Cooper was trailing his coat, making rude 
noises at the mixture of experimental writing, 
Kensington Gore language and Rue de la 
Seine culture which had bored him in the 
Thirties. 

At the same time Scenes from Provincial 
Life was a very earnest book, dealing with 
the theme of artistic integrity with great 
seriousness. It was also a kind of non- 
intellectual and almost non-political political 
novel; it was written during the lifetime of a 
Labour government, and all the main charac- 
ters are the kind of people who, a year or two 
later than the period of the book, stretched 
their collective muscles and threw Chamber- 
lain off their backs. Finally, it was a book of 
deep feeling and peculiar charm. 

I have said that Scenes from Provincial 
Life ‘was’ this, and ‘was’ that; but it has just 
been reissued by Penguins, and has passed 
Mr Connolly’s apparently modest test which 
so few novels pass: it has lasted for ten 
years. I have just re-read it, and find it not 
only as good now as in 1950, but even better; 
the echoes of a decade ring out from it. 

And now, also, Mr Cooper has written a 
sequel. In Scenes from Married Life Joe 
Lunn, the narrator, is ten years older, and a 
writer. (He has achieved recognition with a 
novel which sounds very like Scenes from 
Provincial Life). He is living in London and 
working in the Civil Service. He is still un- 
married, and when the book opens, he is, as 
usual, having an affair; Mr Cooper has a gift 
for creating attractive girls, and since one has 
to go back to Kilvert’s Diary to find anyone 
quite so impressionable as Joe, it is really 
inevitable that he should always be having 
affairs; this one is with a girl called Sybil. 

At the same time, as we know from Scenes 
from Provincial Life, Joe is very reluctant to 
get married. However, he meets a girl called 


Elspeth, and at once decides that this is the | 
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BERNARD 
SHAW :*: 


HESKETH PEARSON'S famous biography, 
now published in full for the first time. Said 
C. E. M. Joad: ‘From its pages G. B. S. emerges as 
large as life, and, if possible, twice as natural,’ 
Book Society non-fiction alternative choice. 
Ulustrated, 50s 








JORGEN MELDGAARD provides the first study 
of a surprisingly beautiful and vigorous art, one of 
the few to escape the spread of the material civili- 
sation of the machine age. He covers the subject 
from prehistoric times to the present day. 
Profusely illustrated, 15s 





Here are the facts— 
now you can judge for yourself 


RADIATION. 
GENES AND MAN 


BRUCE WALLACE and TH. DOBZHANSKY 
explain the facts of radiation-induced mutations 
and their effects on living populations—particularly 
human populations. Atomic energy gives to man 
almost incredible power; but its use endangers 
one of his most precious possessions—his genetic 
heritage. That threat is the subject of this book. 
Much ink has already been spilt on this subject and 
diametrically opposed views have been expressed 
with emotional conviction—to the confusion of the 
ordinary man. Here, lucidly presented, is reliable 
information. 18s 





What it was like to be 
a child in Tsarist Russia 


A RUSSIAN CHILDHOOD 


ELISAVETA FEN captures, with complete can- _ 


dour and remarkable freshness, the real feelings 
of a small child gradually discovering the outside 
world. The picture of life in a well-to-do Russian 
family before the Revolution is blended with a 
self-portrait of an observant little girl who was to 
become a gifted translator of Chekov and Zosh- 
chenko, 2is 
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one he will marry. But characteristically he is 
in no hurry, even now, and in any case he 
must put an end to the Sybil business. There 
is also other business of another kind to be 
arranged; the Civil Service job is temporary, 
and in the course of the novel passes from 
being insecure to being actively threatened. 
And Joe becomes very anxious about his new 
novel: there is a prospect of a prosecution 
for obscenity, and Joe has the alternatives of 
emasculating or suppressing it. 

Joe has, on the other hand, the support of 
friends, and particularly of Robert, who 
appeared in Scenes from Provincial Life, and 
who has now become both a senior novelist 
and a senior Civil Servant. (This is an 
unusual combination, and since Mr Cooper 
makes no bones about drawing on ‘real life’ 
for his material, it makes one wonder if he 
has a real-life original in mind. Trollope 
perhaps?) Robert marries a_ girl called 
Annette, who is a linguistic philosopher, and 
.whose father is a very senior Civil Servant 
indeed. Finally there is Harry, a cousin of 
Joe’s whose intense curiosity about his friends 
makes him the diabolus ex machina of the 
plot. 

Mr Cooper is a natural writer, readily 
inventive and constantly entertaining. But he 
is sometimes too natural, writing in the way 
that talkative people talk, at low pressure; 
and in Scenes from Married Life the pressure 
often sinks, and we have passages which are 
neither funny, nor sad, nor perceptive and 
surprising, but merely jaunty. The truth is 
that Joe Lunn as an established author and 
London clubman in 1949 is not as interesting 
or significant a figure, as Joe Lunn was in 
Lunnville Grammar School in 1939. At the 
same time there are very good things: the 
scenes between Joe and_ his publishers’ 
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BRITISH BATTLES 





The exciting story of one of the 
most momentous struggles in 
British naval history. 
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solicitor, on the subject of indecency; some of 
the Whitehall passages; Sybil and getting rid 
of Sybil. 

Although Scenes from Provincial Life 
received a good deal of attention, it has not, 
I think (at least up till now), received as much 
as it deserves. Now that the material and the 
attitudes are more familiar, Scenes from 
Married Life is likely to be a great success. 
That would be only fair; but Mr Cooper has 
written, and no doubt will write, better 
books. 

J. D. Scotr 


Great Game 


Bayonets to Lhasa. By 
Hart-Davis. 3s. 

Peter Fleming, as he has told us on more 
than one occasion, always reads the Agony 
Column of The Times before turning to the 
news, But apparently he is not content to be 
merely a sufferer of such august agony, and 
those of us who share his breakfast tastes 
learned some time ago that he was also an 
accomplished inflictor; we read one morning 
that he was anxious to get in touch with 
anyone who had first-hand knowledge of the 
Younghusband expedition to Tibet in 1904, 
and we were agog to know what we were 
in for. Now, with Bayonets to Lhasa, the 
Colonel has put us out of our — well, dis- 
comfort. 

Just a fortnight before Christmas 1903 
Younghusband and his column of over a 
thousand men set off to cross a 14,000-ft 
Himalayan pass into Tibet, bringing with 
them the first wheeled transport the Tibetans 
had ever seen. Nine months later the leader 
of the Mission was inside the Potala Palace at 
Lhasa, signing a treaty with the Dalai Lama’s 
regent under the supercilious, and ominous, 
eye of the Chinese representative, while out- 
side a battery of British ten-pounders, pre- 
pared with both blank and live ammunition, 
was trained on the sacred building; the 
gunners were uncertain whether they would 
be required to fire a salute or a bombardment. 
The signing over, the British soldiers went 
back to their gymkhanas and football (the ball 
sailed to an unwonted height in the thin 
Tibetan air), and a month later Young- 
husband was back in Darjeeling. Almost 
immediately the gallant hero became the 
victim of one of the shabbiest campaigns of 
denigration to be waged this century. 

Even if it were lifted from the context of 
the Great Game, the expedition’s story would 
be enthralling enough: the slaughter of the 
Tibetan army at Guru, cornered like sheep in 
a pen; Younghusband in Lhasa being enter- 
tained to tea, cigars and Huntley and Palmer’s 
biscuits; the terrible mutual acrimony that 
grew between the leader of the political Mis- 
sion and the commander of the escort; the 
Sikkim tea-planter playing ‘See the Conquer-' 
ing Hero Comes’ on his gramophone as the 
column marched past his bungalow on their 
return. And no one could tell it better than 
Colonel Fleming. 

His prose, stuffed with sporting and eques- 
trian metaphors, is a marvellous vehicle for 
the story, and-he tells it in the humble terms 
of its protagonists, prying out their motives 
with his own knowledge of soldiering and 
travelling in High Asia, with his sympathy for 
his fellow-men and his understanding of their 
fallibilities. Thus he shows us Younghusband, 
the brave, lonely, almost fanatical mystic; 
General Macdonald, the foolish, cowardly 
commander of the escort; Curzon, the Vice- 
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roy, brilliant, arrogant, unaccommodating: 
Brodrick, the bumbling, and later venomous, 
Secretary of State for India. And the minor 
characters: Captain Parr, an Englishman ig 
the Chinese Customs in Tibet who provoked 
Miss Annie Taylor, a Scots missionary 
dressed as a Tibetan, into complaining of his 
habit of drowning his illegitimate children in 
her well; the British officers and newspaper 
correspondents on the expedition; and the 
imponderable, stone-walling Tibetan lamas. 
But it was as a round in the Great Game 
played between Britain and Russia across the 
Roof of the World that the Younghusband 
expedition is most important, and Colonel 
Fleming’s sense of its comedy and tragedy is 
more than matched by his gift for fitting them 
to the fascinating, and often astonishing, scale 
of history. For 400 years the Russian Empire 
had been growing at the rate of 55 square 
milés a day, and there were rumours that 
Russian influence in Tibet, which was already 
entangled in a net stretching from Manchuria 
to Egypt and on as far as South Africa, was 
now growing too strong for the British 
Empire’s comfort. Viceregal _bellicosity, 
swashbuckling adventurism and plain bureau- 
cratic anxiety combined to launch an investi- 
gation. But when Younghusband reached 
Lhasa the cupboard was bare and save for a 
paltry indemnity and Tibetan sanction for a 
British trading post he came empty away. 
The final twist to a round in the game that 
was never free from irony or fantasy came, 
mercifully, too late to be witnessed by the one 
man who emerged from it all with credit. 
The last laugh was uttered not in London, nor 
in St Petersburg, nor in Moscow. It was heard, 
nearly sixty years later, echoing across the 
world — from Peking. 
NICHOLAS WOLLASTON 


A Modern on Ancients 


Essays in Antiquity. 

Murray. 2\s. 
From 100 sc to ap 1900 the one thing 

constant in Western education was a know- 
ledge of Latin, and in periods of high civilisa- 
tion educated people also knew Greek. So it is 
no wonder that classics remain the senior 
branch of learning at ancient universities. 
They hang on like the Bullingdon Grind or 
the boat-race. Yet classics are not merely a 
picturesque survival suitable for advertise- 
ment in the New Yorker. In so far as the 
Greco-Roman world was a phase of history 
which can be understood only by minds 
enriched with the resources of the twentieth 
century and which will then yield fresh 
insight into our world, we do well to spare 
able minds for Greek and Latin. Dr Peter 
Green’s first aim in Essays of Antiquity is to 
convince us that the main pool of classical 
scholarship is so incredibly stagnant that most 
of the minds will be wasted and some of them 
tainted: 

I believe that the whole cultural and philo- 
sophical legacy of Greece and Rome is one of 
our vital and precious possessions; but I see 
it slipping beyond our reach through pedantry, 
fear, selfishness, intellectual snobbery, sterile 
traditionalism and sheer pigheadedness. 


He instances school-children taught Latin 
to O-Level with no more insight gained than 
that Caesar was a self-justifying bore and that 
Ovid was keen on mythology; older students 
getting Greek as a gentleman’s moral hall- 
mark, seduced by the excitement of slipping 
rhetorical tropes and clichés into their com- 
positions, and sliding into the adult pleasure 
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textual emendation; at Cambridge they get 
by ‘a good memory and a capacity for 
t translation’ and become dons jockey- 

jag upwards in their faculty by avoiding 
anything new or dangerous, ‘romantic escap- 


ists impelled to burrow for warmth into the-—— 


womb of a pre-industrial, non-atomic, un- 
mechanised antiquity.’ Classics has become a 
soft option. 

J enjoy this slashing and whacking as much 
as Dr Green, though I notice that some of his 
yictims are stuffed. ‘I wish we weren't doing 
Aeschylus, Sophocles’ vocabulary is so much 
more useful for verses’ was a traditional joke 
in a sixth form 30 years ago. Yet the main 
attack is well placed, and I hope it may make 
a breach in one crazy corner of the stately 
home: the insistence on mere parody, repre- 
sented at all student levels by the writing of 
prose and verse in Greek and Latin, not only 
wastes intelligence but corrupts it through 
forcing it into clichés and stylised attitudes; 
and where important prizes are given for 
these antics classical studies are degraded into 
a clever, meaningless and enjoyable manipu- 
lation of the past. Professor Grant's recent 
damning of rhetoric as a cause of idle think- 
ing in ancient Rome should hit far harder in 
his own faculty. 

In his other essays Dr Green can’t help 
proving the liveliness of some contemporary 
classical scholars. He is one himself, and as 
free as he ought to be with praise for his 
sources; though there is a charming moment 
when he fancies he was the single live-wire 
in 1954 — who thought Herodotus a more 
important historian than Thucydides. Some- 
times the pleasure of his writing is in the 
mere puncture, as when he points out that 
geometric art isn’t a serious guide to Homeric 
construction unless you want to think Homer 
was technically incompetent. I admit having 
been stung myself into looking at these 
eighth-century vases with properly open eyes. 
And in the more important matter of Roman 
borrowing he is wonderfully liberating in his 
assumption that the conventional entry of 
Greek mythology into Latin poetry is as bor- 
ing and pretentious as it seems to be to the 
common reader. 

When the Romans came to power the 
Greek cities of Southern Italy and Sicily had 
suffered least from the numbing effects of 
Alexandrianism. Culturally pubescent, the 
Romans embraced Hellenism with eagerness 
and shame. Dr Green’s view is that while 
they were free men they created a genuinely 
Roman literature; but as freedom of speech 
disappeared, Greek antiquity began to be 
used as an escape. Thus Ovid, who was in the 
Amores a passionate realist about personal 
love, was edged by the Augustan moral 
censorship into writing the Alexandrian 
Heroides, but retrogressed into the heartless 
Ars Amoris, Which cost him his exile despite 
a new bid for respectability in the Fasti. 
Sincerity and great poetry returned, as Ovid 
did not, in the Tristia of the Black Sea. There- 
after nothing important was left to literature 
except well-masked satire. Even Petronius, 
‘that archetypal Daddy of the beat. genera- 
tion’, chose Southern-Italian low life to exhibit 
the instability and bloody-mindedness of his 
time. 

Dr Green ranges widely over the ancient 
world. Whether he is refusing to allow Hesiod 
to be a New STATESMAN radical, or putting 
the morals back into the life of Caesar, or 
discovering a new metre for translating 
tlegiac couplets, I find the same delightful 
energy of a wide-awake intelligence confront- 
ing men and ideas in very clear prose. 

ANDREW WORDSWORTH 
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2 African Statesman 


> 
Zik: a Selection from the Speeches of Nnamdi 

Azikiwe. Cambridge. 15s. and 25s. 

A friend of mine in Lagos told me once, 
‘Ah Zik! When we were at school, we were 
cram full of Zik. We used to go down to his 
meetings with our school copy-books and 
write down his phrases — you know the way 
he speaks is very flowery.’ The next genera- 
tion: of Nigerian schoolboys can leave their 
copy-books at home. As the second of their 
books by Nigeria's political leaders, Cam- 
bridge have now published an anthology of 
Zik’s speeches, from his days as a high-school 
graduate in Virginia in 1927 to the end of 
1959, when he brought his party into the 
coalition which now governs independent 
Nigeria. 

In cold print, the flowers of oratory fade 
into rather hackneyed phrases, but mellifluous 
or partisan, the speeches are very much alive. 
Here is Zik the politician, withering the 
regionalism of the Action Group with his 
scorn, while he manoeuvres into an alliance 
with the far more traditional North; Zik the 
banker, raising the African Continental Bank 
to confound the British bank manager who 
politely snubbed him when he asked a loan; 
Zik the Ibo patriot, as aggressive in his tribal 
loyalties as any Yoruba when occasion de- 
manded; Zik the champion of the Negro 
race; the keen patron of sports; the moral- 
rearmer; and Zik triumphantly realising his 
great enthusiasm of recent years - the 
University of Nigeria, as a challenge to the 
narrow British traditions of higher education. 

The extracts from his speeches are arranged 
in 18 sections, topic by topic, and together 
they bring to life the breadth of interest, the 
charm and spirit of a man, who, as he says of 
himself, desired to be a statesman not a 
politician, They contain, besides, a lot of fact 
and comment which will be very valuable to 
historians of Nigerian nationalism. 

PETER MARRIS 


The Place of Hamlet 


Shakespeare Survey 13. Edited by ALLARDYCE 
NICOLL. Cambridge. 27s. 6d. 


An Approach to ‘Hamlet’. By L. C. KNiGuts. 
Chatto & Windus. 12s. 6d. 


In the 20th century, Professor Knights tells 
us, ‘Hamlet has yielded to King Lear the dis- 
tinction of being the play in which the age 
most finds itself’. Doubts about the actability 
of Lear have given place to assertions about 
its meaning. It is a sign of the times that the 
greater part of an annual volume of Shake- 
speare Survey can be given over to this one 
play. The concluding agony of the deaths of 
Lear and Cordelia, which much offended Dr 
Johnson, led to the long success of an acting 
version with a happy ending — Edgar and 
Cordelia are married and succeed to the 
throne. But in our darker age, which has a 
humbler estimate of man’s metaphysical 
status in the universe, it is artistically accept- 
able to represent virtue as perishing in a just 
cause. Yet our age, too, has its softness, and 
has, since Bradley, introduced a bogus happy 
ending: Lear’s last words have been inter- 
preted as if he believed Cordelia to be still 
alive and died in ecstasy. 

The essays in this volume of Shakespeare 
Survey do not succeed in explaining why 
King Lear has come to hold its peculiar posi- 
tion in the twentieth century. There is no 
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Sociology: 
A Systematic 
Introduction 
HARRY M JOHNSON 


“The author uses the central ideas that today 
constitute an appreciable working consensus 
among sociologists’—ROBERT K. MERTON in a 
foreword. Demy 8vo, 42s. net. 
International Library of Sociology. 


Islam and the 
Integration of Society 
W MONTGOMERY WATT 


One of the world’s leading authorities on 
Islam examines significant periods and aspects 
of Islamic history to discover how integration 
was achieved. Demy 8vo, 32s. net. 
International Library of Sociology. 


The King’s Servants 
The Civil Service of Charles 1 
G E AYLMER 


Besides providing a detailed examination of 
the Service, the author relates the Caroline 
Civil Service to the general evolution of 
English Government. Demy 8vo, Illustrated 
56s. net, 


The Heyday of 
Sir Walter Scott 
DONALD DAVIE 


An original, critical work which does much 
to give back to Scott his rightful place in our 
literature. Demy 8vo, 23s. net. 


COMING FEBRUARY 3 


Shanties from 
the Seven Seas 


STAN HUGILL 


Shipboard Work-Songs from the 
Great Days of Sail 


The most comprehensive book yet written on 
the subject of sailor work-songs and the art 
of shantying. Music throughout. Royal 8vo, 
Illustrated 63s. net. 


Stories from 
South Uist 


Told by ANGUS MACLELLAN 
Translated by J. L. CAMPBELL 
Forty-two delightful stories from this Gaelic 


Island, where story-telling is still a practised 
art. Demy 8vo, Illustrated 30s. net. 


Spiritual Disciplines 
Edited by JOSEPH CAMPBELL 


Papers from the Eranos Yearbooks: volume 
4. Demy 8vo, 40s. net. 
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general account and assessment of the criti- 
cism which has brought it about or expressed 
it. But Mr J. Stampfer in his opening essay on 
‘The Catharsis of King Lear’ faces up to the 
metaphysical issue: 
Despite the pagan setting, the problem of 
theodicy, the justification of God’s way with 
man, is invoked by so many characters, and 
with such concern, that it emerges as a key 
issue in the play. 
Lear’s penance, he explains, is archetypal, and 
in the brutality of his death the audience 
shares and releases the most constricting fear 
to which mankind is subject — ‘the fear that 
we inhabit an imbecile universe’. The other 
essays do not quite maintain this subtle 
modern tone. Kenneth Muir on madness, 
both real and simulated, Winifred Nowottny 
on the poetic style of the play, and D. G. 
James on the influence of King Lear on Keats, 
are among the many good critical essays. 
And how much has the character of Hamlet 
sunk in esteem, if we are to judge from Dr 
Knights! The sensitive Romantic hero, the 
Glass of Fashion and the Mould of Form, 
is quite, quite down. Sefior Salvador de Mad- 
ariaga once explained to us that Hamlet was a 
typical Renaissance personality, Borgia-like, 
selfish, sensual, ambitious, and (whenever his 
interests were at stake) murderous. But it was 
still possible to retain a certain grudging 
admiration for that vigorous and brilliant 
Prince. Dr Knights is more derogatory. 
Hamlet is not a good man suffering; he is 
corrupted by the very corruption that he 
combats; he is one whose judgment has been 
vitiated by his association with evil. Consider 
(unless "twere to consider too curiously, to 
consider so) his encounter with the Ghost, 
who ‘is tempting Hamlet to gaze with fas- 
cinated horror at an abyss of evil’. Revenge is 
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European Art 


A TRAVELLER’S GUIDE 
WOLFGANG STADLER ‘This most 


welcome volume . . . handles the main 
theme concisely and with authority: 470 
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a bad thing. So Shakespeare must have shown 
that it was a bad thing in a play about 
revenge. ‘I cannot believe’, Dr Knights 
gravely tells us, ‘that such a poet could tem- 
porarily waive his deepest ethical convictions 
for the sake of an exciting dramatic effect’. 

That sort of remark pulls you up with a 
jolt and frees you from the charm of the 
sincerity and persuasiveness which has 
characterised all Dr Knight’s Shakespeare 
criticism. He is writing more and more in the 
Victorian tradition of moralising interpreta- 
tion. Like his own Brutus, ‘he concentrates 
on a selection of the facts before him in the 
interests of an abstract view’. Undoubtedly 
this method has some interesting results. The 
figure of Shakespeare that emerges from Dr 
Knights’s recent books is such a nice chap 
that one feels almost ashamed to say anything 
rude about him. 

But this success is achieved because there is 
much in Shakespeare that Dr Knights either 
disregards or refrains from apprehending: the 
exciting theatrical environment for which, and 
in which, the plays were devised; the literary 
fervour which enabled Shakespeare to pro- 
duce such a quantity of work in a writing- 
life of a mere 20 years; the experienced amor- 
ist revealed by the smut; the mental dizziness 
of the plays written in his late forties. Dr 
Knights, like the nineteenth-century Germans, 
discerns ‘themes’ and moral centres and unify- 
ing patterns; yet I feel that the vigour and 
vitality and variety of the work of art is often 
impoverished by his increasingly conceptual 
approach. He shows little interest in the 
twentieth-century scholarly work on Elizabe- 
than artistic traditions and habits of thought 
and on the living society which Shakespeare 
knew and endured; and still less in the kind 
of communal artistic experience which is in- 
volved in the understanding of a play in the 
theatre. But there is no doubt that his grave 
concentration on a limited area of Shake- 
speare’s sensibility has made him one of the 
widely read critics for nearly 30 years, and 
this short study of Hamlet will be received 
with due respect. 

TERENCE SPENCER 


Americana 


With a President who writes books and 
reads them in the White House, and liberal 
intellectuals on calling terms, egg-heads may 
have their revenge for the boobocratic years. 
What a tragedy the Eisenhower era never 
produced a Mencken to prick its vapid 
bubbles! But this, clearly, is a moment to 
start catching up on American reading again. 

First choice, possibly, is John F. Kennedy’s 
own book, Profiles in Courage (Hamish 
Hamilton, 21s.), which is a series of studies 
of Americans at decisive moments in their 
careers: readable, apart from the Clues to the 
President’s own persona. A book he ought to 
have read (and may have) is Laurin L. Henry’s 
Presidential Transitions (Faber: Brookings 
Institution, 54s.) which is a ponderous, but 
for the specialist important, analysis of the 
way the machinery of government was taken 
over by Wilson from Taft, then by Harding 
from Wilson, Roosevelt from Hoover and 
Eisenhower from Truman. Professor Herman 
Finer, translated from the LSE to Chicago, 
proposes One way to ease the burden of the 
man in the White House in The Presidency: 
Crisis and - Regeneration (Cambridge: 
Chicago, 40s.). He suggests a collective execu- 
tive, not unlike the British Cabinet, but 
elected with the President on a single ticket. 
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A useful general introduction is Allen M, 
Potter’s* American Government and Politics, 
now in a paperback (Faber, 8s. 6d.), and 
among a great many overall histories New 
Basic History of the United States by Charles 
A. and Mary R. Beard (Macmillan, 30s.) is ag 
good a starting point as any for the beginner, 

Picture albums are a painless but not always 
satisfactory way to absorb popular history, 
Some produced in recent years in America 
have been superbly done, but three current 
issues are only moderately good. The Splendid 
Little War by Frank Freidel (Galley Press, 
63s.) has fascinating pictures of the Spanish- 
American war which liberated Cuba in 1898, 
but the text is a conventional account of the 
campaign. J. G. E. Hopkins has edited the 
fifth volume in Scribner’s Album of American 
History (84s.) which deals with the period 
1917-1953 - once again, some good pictures, 
but stuffy presentation and poor captions, 
Peter Quennell and Alan Hodge, as editors of 
History Today, have done a useful job: now 
they present in The Past We Share (Weiden- 
feld & Nicolson, 63s.) a combined illustrated 
history of the British and American peoples, 
admirably printed, with a strong emphasis on 
the common ‘cultural’ heritage. 

Books on battles pile up. This year we brace 
ourselves for the thundering drama of Civil 
War books: as a curtain-raiser we have 
Thomas J. Fleming’s Now We Are Enemies 
(Gollancz, 25s.) which is a narrative of Bunker 
Hill. Two tried historical performers are 
Albert Jay Nock’s Jefferson (10s. 6d.) and 
George E. Mowry’s Theodore Roosevelt and 
the Progressive Movement (15s.), both old 
friends I am glad to see in paperbacks put 


out by Mark Paterson. The more recent and 


somewhat disreputable past is reported in 
detail by M. R. Werner and John Starr in 
The Teapot Dome Scandal (Cassell, 18s.), an 
account of the oil swindle in the Harding 
administration, and by Blair Bolles, in 
Corruption in Washington (Gollancz, 21s.), 
which is a superficial but revealing survey of 
the shadier side of American government. I 
have space here only to mention, but to com- 
mend strongly, Robert L. Heilbroner’s The 
Future as History (Hamish Hamilton: 
Harper, 32s.), a serious social essay on the 
problems facing America that ought to be 
read as widely as Galbraith’s Affluent Society. 
This, I hope, is one book that Mr Kennedy 
has found time to read. 

Reprint department. An attractive collection 
of critical essays on Writing in America 
(Mark Paterson, 10s. 6d.) includes contribu- 
tions from Kazin, Amis, Snow, MacLeish 
and Stanley Kunitz. Mayflower have put 
out Alan Lomax’s Mister Jelly Roll Morton 
(10s.); the whole of the Studs Lonigan trilogy 
by James T. Farrell is now available in paper- 
back (Muller, 5s.); and so are two recent best- 
sellers - Nelson Algren’s The Man with the 
Golden Arm (Ace, 3s. 6d.) and The Ugly 
American by William J. Lederer and Eugene 
Burdick (Corgi, 3s. 6d.). 


Finally, four more old acquaintances. A 
reissue of Budd Schulberg’s classic Hollywood 
novel What Makes Sammy Run? (Bodley 
Head, 15s.), and three paperbacks: Joseph 
Mitchell’s stories from the New Yorker 
collected as McSorley’s Wonderful Saloon 
(Mayflower, 10s.); and the two amusing books 
by Frank Gilbreth and Ernestine Gilbreth 
Carey: Cheaper by the Dozen and Belles on 
their Toes (Consul, 2s. 6d.). 


Enough Americana of one kind or another 


to last until the echo of the Fort Sumter guns 
opens the centenary season in April. 


NoRMAN MACKENZIB 
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H.M. Fashion House 


REYNER BANHAM 


Mr Antony Armstrong-Jones’s appoint- 
ment at Haymarket House will not do much 
to counterbalance the fact that the Council 
of Industrial Design approves of rubbish. A 
study of suitcases carried out by the Con- 
sumer Advisory Council, and therefore carry- 
ing the authority of the British Standards 
Institution, turned up a sub-standard one that 
rated ‘good’ on none of the seven standard 
tests, was ‘moderate’ on two and ‘poor’ on 
five. It shipped enough water during the 
shower test for it to be poured out again 
afterwards, the handle came off, the fittings 
rusted, the lining came out, it had minimum 
resistance to wear and puncturing, and was 
singled out by Shopper's Guide (September 
1960) for illustration as an example of the 
kind of ruin a bad suitcase could become. 
Nevertheless this case was included in the 
Council of Industrial Design’s list of 
approved products, the Design Index, and 
when I checked on 20 January, four months 
after the test-results were published, it was 
still there 

Down at Haymarket House you hear them 
muttering ‘We must weed out the Index’, 
which shows that they know they have some 
lemons on the books, but apparently the 
intention does not lead to action. While this 
situation persists, the fact that the Design 
Index also lists the suitcase that did best in 
the tests will not be very reassuring; it 
simply shows that the Council is indis- 
criminate on questions of quality, and that 
there is at present no way of preventing good- 


~ looking rubbish from getting in. 


Concern at this state of affairs does not run 
very deep — the present director has admitted 
in print that the Council has no facilities for 
quality-testing (The Spectator, 3 June 1960, 
is a fair example) and appears to rely on the 
X-ray eyes of his selection panel and the 
accumulated experience of his Industrial 
Officers, whose advice is often not sought 
unless a panel has found itself in two minds 
on aesthetic grounds. 

It will be objected that quality-testing is 
not the Council’s business, and that it was 
founded to raise the level of public taste. But 
tasteful rubbish is still rubbish, and lack of 
confidence in the Council’s qualitative stan- 
dards will undermine its influence with the 


public it is supposed to be improving. Unfor- 
tunately, the Design Index and the Design 
Centre are least reliable where the public 
most needs guidance - on products where you 
can’t tell by looking. The disparity between 
CoID preferences and Which? or Shopper's 
Guide recommendations is grotesque on 
occasions, and one begins to understand why 
attendance at the Design Centre has appar- 
ently settled down at little more than in the 
first year it was open — in one year it even 
dropped. This devoted following of carefree 
aesthetes is, admittedly, large enough to make 
the Centre a useful advertising outlet to 
manufacturers who gladly pay rent to exhibit 
there. But don’t imagine that the exhibits 
represent the fruits of a fearless search to find 
the best that Britain produces. . . 

This tragically footling outcome for a body 
that set out with high hopes derives from two 
basic flaws in its conception. One is the belief 
that there is some kind of necessary relation- 
ship between the appearance of an object and 
its performance and quality. Unfortunately 
not. ‘Form Follows Function’ is a slogan, not 
a statement of fact. The other flaw is a 
legislative one, rather than a matter of 
aesthetic doctrine. Our lawgivers failed to 
equip the Council with any powers worth the 
name; gave it no control over the design 
policy of any government department or 
nationalised industry; nor the power to con- 
duct research. They created a conscience 
without limbs, able to worry, but not to act, 
and like other impotent consciences it has 
festered. 

That may sound a strong word, but the fact 
remains that the Council suffers from 
persecution mania (‘You mustn’t play into 
the hands of the conspiracy of Midland 
manufacturers’), a ponderous internal censor- 
ship, automatic assumptions of moral right to 
support (‘After all, old man, we're all on the 
same side really’) and the usual civil service 
neuroses. In Denis Bloodnok’s immortal 
phrase, it must be hell in there. 

It may be that ‘improving public taste’ is 
not a fit occupation for grown men anyhow — 
at any rate, not if ‘taste’ is interpreted in the 
narrow middle-class sense that the Council 
understands. In any case it is clear that the 
absence of a real task and real responsibilities 
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has undermined the Council’s corporate fibre, 
and is beginning to undermine its authority 
too. 

Admittedly, the Council won an_ inter- 
national award for design last year, the 
Compasso d’Oro. The reasons why, however, 
are not altogether complimentary. The CoID 
was a compromise candidate to resolve a 
political deadlock in the award jury, the 
award was made to the idea of a government 
body concerned with design (which is excel- 
lent) and the only knowledge most jurors had 
of the Council’s operations was based on the 
one healthy and active arm of Council policy, 
the magazine Design. Although Design has to 
utter pious platitudes on the Council's behalf, 
and puff the winners of the annual design 
awards, more and more of its content is not 
aesthetic opinion, but information and 
factual analysis of design problems and 
methods — a policy initiated under its former 
editor and maintained by the present one in 
spite of pressure from above to make it 
‘controversial’ 

And there is a tremendous job to be done 
in the field of information and analysis. If the 
Council cannot be given real work to do on 
government design policy, then it could make 
a real contribution in this field by instigating 
or buying basic research, or simply by acting 
as an abstracting service. The activities of the 
two consumer-protection bodies have by no 
means cut it out of this kind of operation, 
since they are almost completely absorbed 
with quality-testing, and there still remains 
the vast and crucial —- most crucial — area of 
functional appraisal and the establishment of 
functional standards. 

Insofar as the profession of design knows 
anything about this field, usually lumped 
under some such title as ‘human engineering’ 
or ‘ergonomics’ — the study of man/equip- 
ment relationships — it is through Design 


magazine, but the magazine’s sources of 
information in Britain are limited pretty 
effectively to a clique of narrow-minded 


Cambridge medicos who have the subject in 
their pockets. Narrow-minded? Try this for 
size: ‘I don’t doubt that sociology could be 
helpful, but only if it was done by doctors, 
not by sociologists,’ as one of them said at a 
meeting at the ICA. Ergonomics is where 
good design begins — try the man/equipment 
relationships of some of the apparently well- 
designed chairs at the Furniture Exhibition — 
and it is too big a subject to be left in the 
hands of its present socially irresponsible 
masters. The Council of Industria! Design 
would have to be re-constituted, largely re- 
staffed and given a lot more money before it 
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could tackle a subject of this size and impor- 
tance. But its dicta would then be backed by 
verifiable fact and scientific method, not the 
collective fancies of bands of strolling 
aesthetes. Without some such reform the 
Council will rapidly decline into Her 
Majesty’s Fashion House, and the Press gave 
them on Monday a rough sample of what 
that will be like. 


The Sound of the 
Words 


H. A. L. CRAIG 





‘A Great Bill’ is how they describe Joe 
Erskine v. Henry Cooper at boxing; and ‘a 
great bill’ is what we have for our winter 
nights at the Arts. If anyone is unable to 
swallow Mortimer, Simpson and Pinter in a 
full draught, he may have them in capsule 
here, done as a selling package with the 
alchemical title, Three. The three are also 
interesting as mongrels, for two of them, the 
Mortimer and the Pinter, were conceived as 
radio plays. 

Donald McWhinnie has produced Harold 
Pinter’s A Slight Ache with the three actors 
doing what comes unnaturally: effacing 
themselves. They are sound waves made man. 
Emlyn Williams speaks his opening lines with 
a newspaper up in front of his face and that 
obduction sets the pace for the most stand- 
still performing we have seen outside the 
Palace Guards. Except for a brief flurry of 
sexual body blows — Queensberry Rules — his 
wife (Alison Leggatt) is equally still; while 
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Phoenix and Unix bookcases are widely famed, 
and have been the booklover’s choice for over 
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the third of this rigid trio, a match-seller 
(Richard Briers), neither speaks, nor twists, 
nor lights a match, nor shows his face, nor 
offers a single projection for the length of the 
play. I sat a few yards from these actors for 
an hour, yet I would not have recognised one 
of them in the street ten minutes later. Mr 
McWhinnie almost rubbed them out. Yet 
Emlyn Williams can go his anonymous road 
home certain of an individual performance. 

In many ways Mr McWhinnie’s production 
of A Slight Ache is more interesting than his 
famous production of The Caretaker. It is 
more original. It puts before an audience in 
the theatre a radio play that was written in 
terms of no audience and sent out - Mr 
Pinter knew not where — after dark by a 
corporation. A Slight Ache has, in itself, no 
business with a theatre; but it is working 
wonderfully at the Arts. It is indeed a bird in 
the hand. 

But many of our recent playwrights were 
hatched in the radio set. Alun Owen, Robert 
Bolt, John Mortimer, Jeremy Sandford have 
come directly from sound radio. Rhys 
Adrian may one day ‘take’ the theatre like 
Mr Pinter. John Arden, Brendan Behan 
(whose house-party farce is now foolishly 
neglected by the BBC), Ionesco and Adamov 
have each cavorted on the English air. In 
what seemed to be its crepuscular years, the 
Fifties, radio prompted and entertained most 
of the writers of our present theatre. Yet the 
most interesting fact in the radio-theatre 
relationship is Samuel Beckett's refusal to 
permit All That Fall — the one work of stop- 
ping genius in the whole run of radio — to 
be given a theatre performance. 

Mr Beckett is recognising a concentration 
in the radio art — as he practises it — that does 
not exist in the larger art of the theatre. In 
radio, every word or creak is significant be- 
cause there is no distraction from them. On 
stage, when an actor is speaking, it may be 
his foot that is doing the talking; on radio, if 
the writer wants the foot to talk he must 
contort like a little man in the Book of 
Kells. He succeeds, of course, because the 
English language is capable of everything, 
visualisation being the easiest part; but when 
the words are seen doing it and an actor is 
seen doing it, the loss is to the words. Mr 
Beckett is a poet. He will protect his words. 
And protection is Mr McWhinnie’s concern 
at the Arts; he is preserving the high speciali- 
sation of the language of A Slight Ache by 
his control of the acting. Yeats wanted to put 
actors in barrels for verse speaking. Emlyn 
Williams is too good to need a hoop, he con- 
tains himself. 

But, while every word is significant, no 
word is permanent on radio; allowing noth- 
ing to be thrown away, it throws everything 
away. Its language is as weak in longevity as 
conversation. The theatre, with its ability to 
personify, with its skill at planting, makes 
words more memorable. ‘I am Duchess of 
Malfi still” could go out 40 times a year on 
radio and no one would remember it, be- 
cause it is a living line and immediately 
engages in a death-struggle with the next liv- 
ing line, “That makes thy sleeps so broken.’ 
Only words embalmed in some catch phrase, 
‘Give him the money, Barney,’ survive the 
ten-second passage from ear to ear that is the 
littleness of radio. But when this feather- 
braining is transferred to the stage and the 
words do acquire memory, then only the best 
can survive scrutiny. 

Lunch Hour by John Mortimer (the first 
of Three at the Arts) is desquamated, gutted 
and got over with very quickly. Its idea -— a 
frustrated sex encounter at lunch time be- 





tween a typist and the number two in the 
textile buying department - is a clever one: 
its playing, Emlyn Williams’s despair and 
Wendy Craig’s innocence, is nearly perfect, 
In the train-load of young men now coming 
into the theatre, the superb Miss Craig is one 
of very few young actresses fit to travel first. 
class in their company. But even she could 
not make Lunch Hour less than painful in 
its clumsy shifts of identity: there is q 
vulgar weevil somewhere at its core (the 
cheap laughs at ‘Indian Gentlemen’, for in. 
stance). The girl’s taking on of her cover 
story — as the man’s invented long-distance 
wife — probably worked smoothly on the 
Third last summer; radio is.an easy changing- 
room and even an indifferent actress can in- 
flect herself several ways. But on the stage 
Lunch Hour defied the best Miss Craig could 
do. It remained a clever idea for a play, 
The words do not touch the physical tensions 
so solidly put before us. 

Mr Pinter, on the other hand, is a writer 
of curious imagination, who always uses 
words precisely. What he puts down is right 
wherever it is heard. The fascination of A 
Slight Ache, and indeed of most of Mr 
Pinter’s other work, is its relation with its 
audience. This play ends with a collapse on 
stage and a worried audience watching it. 
But each member of the audience is worried 
in his own way; Mr Pinter is not just writing 
for a conventional theatre response. 

A play — we are constantly reminding 
ourselves — is a conspiracy between the stage 
and the auditorium; the force of gravity that 
determines a play’s weight resides in the 
rows of round white blotters the actor sees 
across the footlights: to write a play without 
an audience is like cooking a meal without 
having someone to eat it. But the radio is 
so out of touch that the dramatist cannot 
even imagine his audience. Are they, like 
Antony, standing or sitting, or, like Dr 
Crippen, displacing the floor boards? Radio's 
promise of a million listeners is the merest 
statistic; the real figure is found, mathematic- 
ally, by crossing off the noughts. You are 
left with one. What seems the most public of 
forms is without doubt the most private. The 
responses are single, the realisation is lonely. 
Radio’s theatre is the listener’s mind. 

Mr Pinter’s plays are uncommon in the 
theatre because their meaning is referable to 
the audience. In themselves, the plays con- 
clude nothing, though they start much; they 
seem to be alive with hares. Our experience 
is perhaps comparable to a child’s experience 
in reading about Blind Pew in Treasure 
Island. Blind Pew comes in the dark, tap- 
ping, menacing the child alone with the 
book. In the same way, Mr Pinter is getting 
at the mind in its isolation. The mysterious 
hares and the flashing bog-lights that might 
set all afire, are the perfect images of the 
wireless set. In making them valid in the 
theatre Mr Pinter has extended the theatrical 
experience. He is not writing to an audience, 
but to each member of it. 

The Form by N. F. Simpson is very funny 
for ten minutes but does not last the half- 
hour. The calm absurdity, the non sequitur, 
the logic that has no middle, Mr Simpson's 
marvellous sailing in a sieve, needs more 
definition than he gives it here — a slight 
matter of inconclusion among office workers. 
When a work of art can go on forever, it 
travels only a short distance. But there is no 
doubting Mr Simpson’s art or the originality 
of his joking. The Form gave Richard Briers 
a chance to show himself, a superb player 
and timer of non-sense. 

Though the ‘Great Bill’ is uneven in quality 
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- Mr Pinter so tops it - Three is an excellent 
idea of theatre, and a bouquet for the Arts. 
Thope it lives long in London. 

We're just not practical (Stratford E) is 
Marvin Kane’s gifthorse to Joan Littlewood. 
In a minute she’s standing on its back like 
a spangled girl at the circus and putting it 
through steps Mr Kane never thought of. The 
story — a coy matter of love-birds in a hot- 
water flat — is at the level of a Hollywood 
domestic comedy. A major character is a 
grunting boiler; there is lots of fun with 
foreigners. But do we expect seaside-postcard 
wit about foreigners at this radical theatre? 
The players enjoy themselves. Brian Murphy 
and Barbara Ferris, the love-birds, flutter 
delightfully; but Roy Kinnear holds this 
show. Miss Litthkewood shows she is better at 
light farce than those whose profession it is. 
What then sang Brendan’s ghost, what then? 


The Book of Kells 


BRYAN ROBERTSON 


Impeccably installed by Alan Irvine with 
the simplicity of true style, the exhibition of 
treasures from Trinity College, Dublin, at 
Burlington House, has as its centre piece the 
great Book of Kells. But there is nota dull 
moment in the rest of the show. The exhibits 
are backed up by splendid photographic 
enlargements of Irish landscape, architecture 
and details of illuminated manuscripts which 
are in themselves a revelation. Everything is 
admirably explained and transmitted in terms 
that inquisitive but uninformed visitors 
always need — and appreciate. And in the last 
room, flanked by guards, under glass, spotlit 
and in unique juxtaposition with the earlier 
Lindisfarne Bible, is the Book of Kells, out of 
Ireland for the first time in history. Its 
presence in this urbane context, despite the 
proximity of much else of comparable 
antiquity - The Book of Durrow or the Book 
of Dimma, for example — is literally and 
precisely fantastic: like coming across a full- 
dress Aztec ceremony in the middle of 
Cumberland. 

For the Book of Kells is essentially 
inexplicable: one of the supreme adventures 
of the human spirit and full of those reassur- 
ing contradictions which always characterise 
work made at such a pitch of excitement. 
Scholarship has helped to disperse some of 
the mists, notably the devoted and imagina- 
tive research of Mme Francoise Henry, but in 
the last resort the Book of Kells remains a 
mystery and a paradox. 

It consists of the Four Gospels, written in 
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Latin, and in London we have only St 
Matthew, the most richly decorated of the 
four books. They were compiled by the 
Columban monks at the monastery of Kel! 
and date from the late eighth to the early 
ninth century. In each volume are a number 
of pages decorated all over, but the entire 
text is spasmodically embellished by orna- 
ment sometimes reminiscent in structure of 
early Celtic metalwork and Scythian sculp- 
ture and often suggesting unexpected 
Oriental influences. Phoenician and other 
Eastern cultures affected Celtic decoration of 
the early Christian period before the Roman 
invasion, and Irish artists were influenced 


more by manuscripts from Syria and Egypt- 


than by Greek versions of the Gospels. 

The decorations consist of circular, 
trumpet, shell- or scroll-like motifs. Spiral- 
ling, convoluted extravagancies of line trap 
and enclose men, animals, birds, reptiles, 
flowers and domestic incidents. Sometimes 
this baroque profusion’ stiffens up and be- 
comes angular and square-set, more like 
Byzantine art and even touching on the fierce 
formality of ancient Mexican art. To offset 
this, countless minor decorations flood the 
pages with inventions of a pastoral charm: 
gentle, domesticated and flowing images 
drawn half from life and half from imagina- 
tion. The colour is strong: purples, reds, 
yellow, blue and green. The quality and 
nature of the decoration changes a great deal 
throughout the book, but extreme delicacy of 
pen and brush is a common factor. Aesthetic 
and technical training for these monks must 
have been similar to the experience of 
Chinese artists. 

Although the work is by many hands, it is 
not truly a communal work of art. Some of 
the finest pages are so obviously on a higher 
plane of imagination and accomplishment 
than others. Widely varying styles are at 
work. The artists shared a faith but little else 
save a generally unifying adherence to Coptic 
models. Private quirks of imagination and 
personal notes of observation continually 
offset any notion of an all-embracing ritual 
art. These reflect the other double-edged 
vision which informs the work, a vision half 
given over to metaphysical speculation and 
half entranced by the physical world. For at 
this time, nature. was no longer a dark chasm 
of hostile forces but instead grew sweeter as 
the creation of God, to be cherished and 
praised. But, as an imaginative stimulant in 
and among this new nature poetry, the 
memory of wizards and sorcerers still 
lingered. The artists of that timé saw trans- 
mutations and metamorphoses in all things, 
living or inanimate. 

The Book of Kells was made as a great 
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treasure and remains one. It is full of para- 
dox, confusion and muddle —- decorations 
sometimes flare up for no formal or textural 
reason: either for sheer joie de vivre, like 
bursting into an operatic aria in the middle of 
a mild speech, or because a phrase had to be 
finished on the line above, which provided an 
excuse for another outbreak of ornament to 
mark the break and hold the eye. These 
decorations are themselves half secular and 
half compounded of original variations on 
ecclesiastical iconography of the time: com- 
munal in terms of physical undertaking and 
yet wildly individualistic in actual execution. 
Ultimately the Book transcends all the rules 
and all the centuries and must remain a mys- 
tery. Knowledge cannot touch it, only our 
hearts and eyes. Although other pages are 
systematically on view, between 30 January 
and 5 February there is the chance to see the 
famous Chi Rho page, which introduces the 
genealogy of Christ. A first sight of this 
stupendous visual fanfare is one of the great 
experiences in art. 


Inferno 
WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


One film so overweighs and outstays the 
rest that it must have pride of place, despite 
the fact that few people may have the chance 
of seeing it. This is the immense No Greater 
Love — immense in more ways than one — the 
Japanese film I mentioned last week. Run- 
ing 3 hours 22 minutes, it is the first of a 
trilogy about militarism in Manchuria; and 
it is at least giant pamphleteering, a use of 
the screen hardly known to us since the 
Russian heyday, to which it owes some in- 
spiration. In fact, it comes at a moment when 
bigger and bigger screens lend themselves to 
more and more trivial purposes, and estab- 
lishes its own bigness of will and vision. 
Needless to say, our anomalous censorship, 
which can always recognise seriousness and 
do its best to scotch it, sees the occasion here 
for hacking out 35 minutes or so: hence the 
restricted showing to Gala clubs. The final 
performance at the Continentale will be next 
Monday. 

Masaki Kobayashi, whose previous films 
seem to have been westernised and -socially 
critical, has probed the biggest Japanese sore: 
that legacy of cruelty that has come down 
from the degeneration of the samurai. The 
ascetic knight schooled to his own self-dis- 
embowelling has given rise to a mob of 
tyrants who will inflict any torture and 


degradation on others. Kobayashi catches 
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New Left Review, 7 Carlisle Street, Lopdon W1. 
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Milne; Sweden: Mr Crosland’s Dreamland, by Perry 
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them in 1943: war in Manchuria and the 
Pacific, and every man needed to cash in on 
Hitler. His hero, in order to marry, gets a 
‘reserved occupation’, but the way of a liberal 
in Japan wasn’t as easy as in those hideouts 
in Whitehall and Wales. The brilliant report 
gets him the job on the spot. He’s sent to 
Manchuria to increase production in the ore 
mines. This, as he quickly discovers, jis a 
post in hell. Barren landscape, drought, star- 
vation, bullying of a captive people: n@hing 
must stand in the way of increased produc- 
tion. ej 

It is the picture of this hell, and of our 
man-of-good-will floundering through it, that 
occupies the screen so large and long. It is 
quite relentless, monotonously so, since 
monotony is in the slopes, the sky. But it has 
its appalling upheavals. A trainload of 
prisoners arrives, tumbling out, stampeding 
like cattle, to be driven into an electric-wired 
encampment. Now they are all under the eye 
of the Kempeitai (military police), two doll- 
like monsters who come over the hill in 
motorbike and sidecar when there are 
escapes. Our hero, fighting every inch of the 
way, does his best. Rations are made a bit 
better; the 30 whores float through the gates 
in the dusk, an odd bacchic rout, to offer 
‘incentive’. 

But in the end all these endeavours leave a 
fault. More escapes bring a scene of execu- 
tion which he has to attend: in terror and 
compassion, and almost in cinematic inten- 
sity, this rivals the trampling of the peons in 
Que Viva Mexico. He tries to interfere, is 
himself tortured, and unexpectedly released, 
only to find that his call-up papers have come 
through. So it ends, the first part of his pil- 
grimage, with war to follow, the vision of 
descent into torment that will pursue us as 
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Drambuie 


Next time take the 
liqueur that every- 
one is drinking. The 
ancient recipe for 
Drambuie includes 
old Scotch whisky. 
heatlier honey and 
delicate herbs. 
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remorselessly as conscience itself. 

Otherwise the cinema has brought us this 
week The Great Impostor (New Victoria), an 
attempt to draw slickness out of that queer 
life story of one Demara, published here last 
year. He started a dozen careers, from that of 
monk to surgeon in the Canadian Royal 
Navy, prison reformer to Dean of 
Philosophy. Some of these roles he had a 
genius for; but since he had literally forged 
his way in, he was always winkled out. Un- 
fortunately, with Tony Curtis in the dominant 
part, we get very little of the force and 
panache of this extraordinary character, who 
I believe is still very much at large. Bits of 
the film are funny, others melodramatic, 
others again straight and unconvincing; and 
the charm of big-boy Curtis takes another 
slide down the easy slope. 


Gramophone 
Records 


DAVID DREW 


There is a whole field of virtuoso orchestral 
music Outside the Austro-German tradition 
which calls for a rather special kind of con- 
ductor. Monteux and Ansermet are the 
monarchs of that region, but in recent years 
Antal Dorati has also acquired considerable 
stature therein. His recordings with the Min- 
neapolis Orchestra are always worthy of 
attention, and his trilogy of early Stravinsky 
ballets has now been completed with an 
admirable Rite of Spring (MMA 11118). With 
more relaxed music Dorati sometimes tends 
to drive things too hard, and this happens in 
the Intermezzo interrotto of his version of 
Bartok’s Concerto for Orchestra (now newly 
issued by Mercury on MMA 11082). But for 
the most part this is a fine performance, and 
it has the virtue of being coupled with 
Bartok’s surprisingly neglected Hungarian 
Sketches. 

Ansermet himself has just done an excellent 
version of the Mussorgsky-Ravel Pictures at 
an Exhibition (Decca LXT_ 5565), which is 
‘filled up’, rather oddly, by Liszt’s tone-poem 
The Huns (Hunnenschlacht) - an interesting 
but not very substantial piece which is roughly 
contemporary with the Faust Symphony. 
Ansermet’s most important new recording is 
the ambitious Decca coupling of Stravinsky’s 
two mature Symphonies (LXT 5592). The 
performance of the mighty Symphony in 
Three Movements is remarkably good. 
Ansermet (who, in his writings, displays a 
distinctly ambiguous and confused attitude 
towards late Stravinsky) seems to have been 
stimulated by the technical problems of this 
Symphony into solving the musical ones: 
even from Stravinsky himself I have not 
heard So convincing and musicianly an inter- 
pretation of the mysterious section preceding 
the recapitulation in the first movement. 
Unfortunately, the less obviously formidable 
Symphony in C proves too much for Anser- 
met, It is hard to believe that he has felt any 
positive response to this most positive work. 
The tempo he chooses for the start of the slow 
movement (pace Stravinsky’s metronome 
mark) leads one to expect calamity at the 
Doppio movimento, but what actually hap- 
pens is worse than anything one might expect. 

The Stravinsky record of the year is un- 
doubtedly the superb Philips coupling of 
Threni and Agon (ABL 3329), conducted by 


the composer. Stravinsky’s own recordings 
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may have incidental flaws, and certainly wil] 
not be treasured in the high-fidelity courts, 
but as documents they are one of the out. 
standing justifications of the gramophone ag 
a medium. Heaven forbid that conductors 
should ‘learn’ what they must do, from these 
recordings; but at least audiences can learn 
to distinguish between sense and nonsense, 
and refuse to tolerate conductors who make 
nonsense, not music, in the concert hall. The 
way Stravinsky the conductor explains the 
staggering hypotheses (especially texturally) 
of Stravinsky the composer, in Agon, is truly 
exemplary. The ‘Los Angeles Festival Sym- 
phony Orchestra’ which plays here is presum.- 
ably drawn from the film studio orchestras; as 
one might expect, the standard of individual 
playing is very high. I like especially the virile 
playing of the first violin. Congratulations, 
too, to the soloists in Agon, particularly the 
basso profondo. The work requires some per- 
severence on the part of the listener. Do not 
be deterred by the alleged dryness of the vocal 
canons in the ‘Querimonia’ section; observe 
rather their progressive flowering into the 
broad expressiveness of the final duplex 
canon, 


Week-end Competition 


No. 1,614 Set by Lucifer 


The usual prizes are offered for a conver- 
sation in Hell on the question of the possible 
exclusion of the Devil from the revised 
Catechism. Limit 100 words. Entries by 7 
February. . 


Result of No. 1,611 Set by Buzfuz 


Viscount Hailsham’s family Christmas card 
is said to have contained a ‘Song for a Minis- 
ter of Science’, beginning: 

Sing a song of particles 

Infinitely small, 

Tissue cultured specimens, 

From off your stomach wall... 


Competitors are asked to compose a similar 
song for any current Ministerial appointment. 
Limit 12 lines. 


Report 


Discontented teachers haranguing the Edu- 
cation Minister: 


Sing a song of waffle, 
Of colleges to be — 
Then come and teach in our school— 
Without a WC. 
P. W. R. Foot 


— homilies to the Minister of Transport about 
roads and safety, and Wolfenden waggery 
directed at the Home Secretary, constituted 
the major part of the entry. But the rest were 
distributed over a pretty wide field — includ- 
ing a very non-existent Minister of Peace. 
Stephen Sedley’s song for the Minister of 

Housing started: 

Sing a song of prices 

Infinitely high 

(Landlords have to live, though 

People wonder why) 
and ended 


It’s simply Tory freedom, chaps: 
If that works, why should we? 
G. P. Allen addressed the Commonwealth 
Relations Secretary on the subject of his 
former department, Aviation: 


Sing a song of Blue Streak, 
A rocket full of ‘pi’, 
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Six and ninety millions 
Not up in the sky... 


On the whole there was plenty of entertain- 

gent without any outstanding excellence. | 
gggest that the prizes be divided equally 
between H. A. C. Evans, Allan M. Laing, A. 
M. Robertson, J. E. Cherry, and Gloria 
Prince. Runners-up were Doris Pulsford, R. 
Kennard Davis, A. D. Bennett-Jones, Ad- 
mirer, Jo Peters, Dorothy Morley, and 
fdward J. Jones. 


MINISTER OF POWER 


Sing a song of voltages, 
Amps and watts and ohms, 
Vital electricity 

In factori¢s and homes; 


Power-houses everywhere, 
Rivers damned to hell, 
Pylons, cables, dynamos, 
Splendid personnel; 


But tell me, Mister Minister, 
Is there any news 
That soon there'll be obtainable 
A well-constructed fuse? 
H. A. C. Evans 


TORY CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER 


When I first took this heavy job on, 
| said as I] counted the cash: 
‘No pale-red reptilians 
Shall get near my millions 
To pay for their traitorous trash. 
If there’s boodle about and to spare, 
] shall see that our friends get their share; 
And in case of recession, 
I shall use my discretion 
To cushion the millionaire - 
A plan I decided upon 
When I first took this heavy job on.’ 
ALLAN M. LAING 


NEW STATESMAN 


HOME SECRETARY 
Sing a song of Wolfenden 
(Though the Bishops frowned): 
50,000 prostitutes 
Driven underground. 
At the Party Conference 
Another sort of clash: 
With rows of Tory Termagants 
Howling for the lash. 
To have to cope with womenfolk 
Seems a trifle tough: 
Some with too much chastity, 
And some with not enough! 

A. M. ROBERTSON 


MINISTER OF DEFENCE 
Old King Wat, he rued his lot, 
Yes, rued his lot did he; 
He bemoaned his fate in Storey’s Gate, 
And called for his henchmen three. 
Now ev'ry henchman had a sordid song, 
A sordid song had he. 
We've had no ships since Stafford Cripps 
Was the dirge of the Adm’ralty. 
We’ve nowt that shoots and no recruits 
Was the chant of the Queen’s Armee. 
And all our skie is filled with pie 
Sang the man on Air, sang he. 

J. E. CHERRY 


MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES 
Sing a song of cuttlefish 
Tangled in a tree; 
Cattle dead and yellowish; 
All because of me. 
Apples falling in a flood; 
Horses in a fleet; 
Fishermen in Surrey mud 
Trawling for the wheat. 
Picture rather sinister: 
Not what you could wish? 
Why then send a Minister 
Of War to Ag and Fish? 
GLORIA PRINCE 
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The Countryside 


EDWARD HYAMS 


I have recently given up keeping chickens 
and | find that it ts rather like being relieved, 
after many years, of a slight but chronic 
tooth-ache. It is hard to keep chickens with- 
Out having the creatures constantly on your 
mind. The difficulty, for example, of recon- 
ciling old to new stock entails a surprising 
amount of skill, tact, diplomacy and hard 


‘physical work. It is possible to become 


attached to almost all farm animals: cows 
are amiable beasts, each has her endearing 
idiosyncracy, and cowmen and dairymaids 
seem to accept the hardships of bovine ser- 
vice, the early rising in all weathers, the mud 
and muck outside, the scientific hygiene with- 
in, without resentment. 

The horse is hardly a farm animal nowa- 
days, but where he lingers he is loved. Pigs 
are adored and respected, and no wonder, for 
they are full of character and very clever: I 
doubt whether the sow immortalised by Gil- 
bert White, which, ‘when she had occasion 
to converse with a boar’, used to make her 
way to a neighbouring farm, opening a num- 
ber of gates to get there, was outstanding. 
But it is difficult to like or respect hens: they 
are demanding, quarrelsome, secretive and 
ill-natured. | know of only one poultry far- 
mer who claims to.love her flock. She gives 
her principal breeding birds affectionate 
names, indeed, but on the other hand, having 
pointed out some pretty young bird and ad- 
mired it with a tender glance, she will pounce 
on it, scoop it up, wring its neck, and present 
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Your 
Investments 


must be safe, profitable and readily 
tealisable. Davies Investments Ltd. can 
satisfy each one of these requirements. 
Safety is assured by skilled administra- 
tion and ample reserves. Losses through 
defaults by borrowers have never 
exceeded 4% of our total lending figure 
in any one year. For the eighth year in 
succession a basic interest rate of 73% 
per annum has been paid. 10% is with- 
drawable on demand and the maximum 
Notice for the largest sum is six months. 
No fee or brokerage is chargeable. 


An account can be opened for any sum, 
with a minimum of £20, but on units of 
£500 there is a special bonus of 4% per 
annum added annually. We have set out 
the main details of the facilities which are 
now so widely appreciated. If you would 
like further details and audited Balance 
Sheet, please write to Investment Depart- 
ment ND., Davies Investments Limited, 
Private Bankers, Danes Inn House, 265 
Strand, London, W.C.2. 














Watch your Savings GROW 


WITH GUARANTEED SECURITY- WITHOUT WORRY 











COMPANY (GREAT BRITAIN ) LIMITED 


| PINNOCK FINANCE | 





OFFER UP TO 








INTEREST 


PLUS 12 ON DEPOSITS OF £500 OR MORE 


Put your savings to work for you. In- 
vest them with PINNOCK FINANCE 
and reap the benefit of these generous 
Interest Rates. Send to-day for the 
fully descriptive Brochure which tells 
you all about PINNOCK and explains 
how easy it is to open a Deposit 
Account. 


INTEREST PAID QUARTERLY, IF RE-INVESTED, 


£100 MORE THAN DOUBLES ITSELF IN 10 YEARS 


NO FEES, DUTY OR COMMISSION 
EASY WITHDRAWALS 
INITIAL DEPOSITS FROM £25 


Pinnock Finance Co. (Gt. B.) Ltd. is a mem- 
ber of the world-wide Pinnock Group, Est. 
1891. Assets over £1,000,000. 
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To: THE SECRETARY, 
Pinnock Finance Co. (Gt. Britain) Ltd., 
127 Cheapside, London, E.C.2. 


Please send me fully Descriptive Booklet on 
how to open a Deposit Account. 
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it to you for dinner without batting an eyelid. 

And because her victim is only a chicken, 
member of an unamiable race, one watches 
this frightfulness almost unmoved, and later 
eats petit poussin with good appetite. 

But I would not have given up keeping our 
small flock of laying pullets, with half a dozen 
young cockerels for the table, had we not, in 
our new parish, found a ‘free-range’ poultry 
farmer whose birds have a large field to 
forage in and are fed on maize and wheat. I 
am aware that, our population and economy 
being what they are, most people must be fed 
on industrially processed foods, in which 
category battery and deep-litter eggs, and 
‘broiler’ birds must be included. But once you 
have long eaten the eggy eggs of free-ranging 
hens you find the pale and neutral product of 
advanced poultry farming disgustingly insipid. 

For all I know these eggs may nourish the 
body as well as the ones with taste and colour. 
I do doubt, though, whether they and simi- 
larly meagre foods are as digestible, since it 
seems digestion is a psychosomatic process, 
and that really appetising food is more readily 
assimilated than food tout court. In this con- 
nection there is a claim which advertising men 
might make if their modesty does not forbid 
it: granted the necessity for the mass inges- 
tion of industrially processed foods, which to 
the pampered palate of the rare countryman 
still unurbanised are rather nasty; and granted 
that for good digestion the gastric juices 
should be stimulated and the palate delighted, 
it is desirable that we be persuaded that the 
stuff we are eating is delicious. 

Now the advertising men do so persuade 
those of us who are unable to know better: 
they provoke our imaginations to restore 


those flavours which advanced husbandry and 
subsequent processing have destroyed. It may 
become necessary to help them by forbidding 
the production of good plain foodstuffs, for 
until the palate has become atrophied, which 
may take several generations, there is always 
the danger that some straying citizen wil! eat 
a free-range egg or a loaf of wholemeal, baked 
bread instead of steamed filler. The power to 
make comparisons may have to be withdrawn 
from us. 

Science, as well as advertising, has a part 
to play here. Expensive research is now being 
carried out with a view to restoring the colour 
of egg yolk in battery-laid eggs. Admirable: 
first you take it out, then forget how it got 
there, and invent a much more difficult way 
of putting it back again. This is splendid so 
long as it be borne in mind that what the 
scientists are doing is just what the admen 
have been doing for some time, for the re- 
stored egg-yolk colour will have precisely the 
same function as the glowing colour plates of 
Yumcrunch (Copyright Evelyn Waugh) 
printed at fabulous expense in the glossy 
mags. It will be a persuader, this pigment, put 
there to make us think that what we are eat- 
ing tastes of egg. 

But if the animal husbandry scientists 
engaged in this work suppose themselves to 
be doing any more than that, any more than 
the purveyors of margarine in Wisconsin who 
include a little packet of colouring matter with 
the white fat which the law of their State 
confine them to marketing, then it might be 
as well to remind them of a war-time joke: 
Goering was depicted introducing a scientist 
to Hitler with the words: ‘This man claims 
he can make butter from milk.’ 















operating under enforced restraint. 


THE MIDLAND reports 
progress in 1960 


The one hundred and twenty-fifth Annual General Meeting of the Bank will 

be held on February \7th at the Head Office, Poultry, London, E.C.2. 

The following are extracts from the Statement issued to Shareholders by 

the Chairman, The Right Hon. The Viscount Monckton of Brenchley, 
PC... KCMG., K.CVO., MC. OC. 


At the outset of 1960 the banking system was in a process of rapid expansion; now, it is 


The check to expansion was felt in the course of bank advances. During 1959, “advances 








































and other accounts” as shown in our monthly statements rose continuously, in all by nearly 
£150 m.; in 1960 they rose by less than £120 m., nearly all the increase having been recorded 
in the first seven months of the year. 

Our Personal Loans scheme, in the two years following its introduction, provided assistance 
on a quarter-of-a-million accounts, showing an average amount borrowed of just over £150. 
Similarly, our new arrangements for term-loans to farmers have made most encouraging 
progress, thus adding to the remarkable growth in our business with farmers in recent years. 
Our term-loans for small businesses were inaugurated in November 1959, when, as it 
happened, only a few months of unrestricted lending remained; but already the facilities have 
been utilized by a number of small business undertakings, borrowing on the average £3-£4,000. 


THE GROWTH OF BUSINESS 


It is gratifying to record a further substantial increase in the range and volume of our 
business. The numbers of current accounts and of ordinary deposit accounts have again 
increased and the Personal Cheque service, a facility which our Bank alone provides, has 
again introduced on new customers. We believe there is a big future for this service, and 
the scope for its development will be enlarged if wages come to be paid more commonly by 
transfers into bank accounts and by cheque. 

The number of cheques drawn upon our Bank has remained on a strong upward trend, so 
that on average we deal with well over a million cheques a day. Even more striking is the 
fact that cash passing over our counters averages £16 m. a day. 

We are at last able to record substantial progress in matching our branch premises to the 
growing needs of our customers and the standard of accommodation required for our staff. 
Since 1956 we have opened more than 150 new offices, 44 of them during 1960, while others 
are in preparation. 

Much has been done, through recruitment and in other ways, to ease the burdens on the 
staff and to improve conditions of service. For several years until 1957 the number of people 
employed in the Bank and the Trustee Company was rising at an annual average rate of about 
two per cent., but last year an increase by no less than ten per cent. was recorded. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 











City Lights 


Only the motor industry, working at under 
60 per cent of capacity, has failed to insult 
Mr Maudling on his gift-horse: household 
appliances would rather have lower Hp 
deposits, furniture would prefer the legalisa. 
tion of ‘add-to’ agreements, radio and TV 
want a smaller purchase tax. Everyone, their 
bluff now called, admits that their troubles 
are due more to over-optimism than to HP 
restrictions and that the HP finance houses, 
themselves badly scorched by a brief contact 
with free enterprise in action, will now 
attempt to enforce restrictions of their own. 
The heyday of official HP restrictions, in fact, 
seems to be over: ineffective while the level 
of HP credit was low, they have become only 
too effective now that it has risen to the point 
where a few consumer industries depend 
largely on its further rise for their prosperity. 
Top people have quietly and unanimously 
agreed to accept the Radcliffe recommenda- 
tion that HP restrictions should be reserved 
for a crisis, Mr Maudling has suggested that 
the new position will be held ‘for a good 
time to come’, and the official laying-down of 
minimum terms is now likely to fall under the 
commercial rather than the economic aspect 
of the Board of Trade. But if HP is out asa 
day-to-day economic control, the alternative 
has yet to be promulgated. If it is being saved 
for the Budget - a payroll or turnover tax, 
perhaps — there will be the usual danger of a 
conflict between the demands of _ the 
Exchequer and the requirements of the 
economy. 

The government, even more uncertain than 
the outlook, put off its token relaxation of 
HP restrictions until it was certain that there 
would be no excitement. It was foolish, there- 
fore, to make its announcement on the day 
that news came of a further, expected cut in 
the German bank rate. The markets, glad to 
believe that policy Was reversing itself, began 
at once to anticipate another early cut in our 
own bank rate, and the Treasury bill rate 
fell sharply to 4.18 per cent the next day. 
Grandma, anxious to discourage impetuous 
ness, immediately rapped the discount houses 
on the knuckles. She would be quite happy, 
no doubt, unless circumstances change, to 
bring the bank rate down from 5 per cent to 
the 44 per cent which nowadays seems to het 
neither high nor low; but she likes to take 
her own time about things, and she is caught 
in the old difficulty, that where she is likely 
to go next seems more important than where 
she is now. 

* * * 


If it were not for Mr Maudling’s latest pro- 
nouncement, that a more consistent and rapid 
rate of growth must now be the first objective 
of economic policy, one would have to put 
down the bank chairmen as more progressive 
than the government. They take more care 
than Mr Maudling, in their annual speeches, 
to insert the saving clause about sterling, but 
they seem quite sold on the idea that only 
more rapid economic growth can solve the 
payments problem (though whether they are 
as ready as Mr Maudling and the FBI to 
accept the idea of government/industry 
economic planning is another question); they 
grumble about special deposits, Lord Cob 
bold’s brainchild, and they reasonably sug 
gest that other financial institutions should 
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Extracts from the Annual Address 

by Mr. Harold Woolley C.B.E., the 
President of the National Farmers 
Union, delivered on 23rd January, 1961 
at the Central Hall, Westminster 


Few who live by the land will have been sorry 
to see the end of 1960. The heavy and con- 
tinuous autumn rains have left much of our 
land waterlogged and we face difficult prob- 
lems in spring cultivations and sowings. Many 
thousands of acres of potatoes and sugar beet 
could not be lifted and losses would have been 
far greater were it not for the tenacity and in- 
genuity of farmers and farm workers in saving 
many crops under appalling conditions. 


Foot-and-mouth disease has been prevalent, 
causing heavy financial loss involving compen- 
sation which may well amount to over £2 
million this year. Fowl pest has also been ram- 
pant and compensation will amount to nearly 
£4 million. 


On the brighter side of this problem of animal 
health, 1960 has seen the completion of a 
tampaign to eradicate bovine tuberculosis from 
the herds of this country. We have discussed 
with the Government the means whereby the 
fight against animal disease can be carried fur- 
ther forward and we welcome the decision to 
make a major attack upon swine fever and 
contagious abortion. 


There are many hazards in the business of 
agriculture but the general picture for the year 
has been one of real achievement. Steady pro- 
gress within the industry is reflected in the 
continuing upward trend in crop yields. Cereal 
yields, although slightly below the record 1959 
levels, were above ‘he five year average. Sugar 
beet so far as crop grown is concerned is an 
all-time record; the potato crop has been 
exceedingly difficult to harvest in many areas 
but total production should enable us to meet 
domestic requirements. 


We produced some 10% more milk in the U.K. 
during 1960 than in the previous year, and the 
cost of milk to the consumer today in terms 
of real purchasing power is approximately half 
What it was pre-war. I do not think there are 
Many commodities in this country of which 
the same could be said. 


While more beef has been produced this year, 
the trend of calf rearings suggests that the 
Momentum of expansion is slowing down. The 
sheep flock has increased. In pigs, the down- 
Ward trend in numbers seems to have been 
arrested and there is now evidence of a 
fecovery. The relatively new industry of broiler 
Production has continued to expand. More 
home-produced turkeys were also to be seen 
On our tables, 
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Mr. Harold Woolley C.B.E. 


In consequence largely of the sharp fall in 
producers’ receipts in 1959-60, fewer laying 
birds were kept this year and egg production 
fell. 


On balance, 1960 was a very difficult season 
for horticultural production. 


Though the output of some products fell, the 
production picture as a whole is one of a con- 
tinuing increase in our own farmers’ contribu- 
tion to the country’s total food needs. 


MARKETING 

As production increases so does the need for 
effective marketing become a matter of increas- 
ing urgency. During the year the National 
Farmers Union established its own Marketing 
Development Department. As a result of mar- 
keting studies which had been initiated earlier, 
reports were produced on herbage seeds and 
tomatoes, whilst a report on meat marketing 
is nearing completion. We have also submitted 
to the Government our proposals for new and 
better pig grading standards designed to take 
into account more fully the commercial value 
of the carcass. 
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ICULTURE 1961 


POLICY 


During 1960 we have carried out a major review 
of agricultural policy with the Agricultural 
Departments of Government arising from the 
position which was reached after the last 
Annual Review. 


The results of those discussions were published 
in a White Paper setting out, in broad terms, 
Government policy for the industry. It is a 
positive declaration of Government attitude and 
its firm belief in the value of a thriving agri- 
cultural industry in this country. 


Your representatives have accepted, quite 
definitely, the challenge to the industry to do 
all that is practicable through its own energies 
and technical progress in both production and 
marketing spheres. At the same time the Gov- 
ernment have made it quite clear that they 
stand firmly behind the objectives of the 
Agriculture Act, 1947. 


INTERNATIONAL 


The international scene has been dominated 
during this past year by events in Europe and 
the rapid development of the European 
Economic Community as an effective political 
and economic organisation. 


What has seemed evident to us is that the 
circumstances of this country, both in the 
economic relationship with the other Common- 
wealth countries through our mutual obliga- 
tions under the Ottawa Agreements and the 
political importance of this free association 
within the Commonwealth, would in them- 
selves make it unrealistic to envisage Britain 
being absorbed into the European Economic 
Community on the terms on which it is now 
operating under the Treaty of Rome. This 
would, in effect, mean operating a common 
external tariff against all outside countries, 
including those of the Commonwealth, and 
granting preferential terms to the 
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Our established Marketing Boards have con- 
tinued to operate successfully and the position 
is that statutory Producer Boards today are 
concerned with some 41° of the total output 
of British agriculture. 

In this coming year I envisage that the initia- 
tion and promotion of further commercial de- 
velopment is going to be one of the main 
spheres of activity within the Union. 





the co-operation of our industry in 
the introduction of day release classes. 
In this report I have only been able to touch 
on some of the numerous tasks and facets of 
the industry which centre upon the National 
Farmers Union. We owe a great debt to the 
pioneers of our organisation. It is now our 
duty to go forward into meeting the challenge 
of the future. 
I believe that we go forward in good heart. 
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WESTMINSTER BANK 





VERY CONSIDERABLE ACHIEVEMENT 





The Annual General Meeting of Westminster 
Bank Limited will be held on 15 February in 
London. 


The following are extracts from the circulated 
statement by the chairman, The Rt Hon Lord 
Aldenham, for the year ended 31 December, 
1960 :— 


This year Westminster Bank will celebrate the 
125th anniversary of its opening. The past twenty- 
five years have seen bigger and more rapid 
changes than any other comparable period of the 
Bank’s history. At the end of 1935 the total of 
our Current, Deposit and Other Accounts 
amounted to £323 million and our Advances and 
Other Accounts to £115 million. At the conclu- 
sion of the year that has just passed these figures 
had risen to £1,009 million and £459 million 
respectively. Even allowing for inflation, these 
figures represent very considerable achievement. 


During the year under review we added over 
100,000 new Current Accounts. We have been 
amongst the leaders of progress in mechanised 
banking and are now on the threshold of far- 
reaching electronic developments, 


The year 1960 was a very good one so far as 
the domestic affairs of our Bank were concerned, 
and we have been able to show a profit of 
£3,412,832, an increase of £906,731 over the 1959 
figure. This has enabled us to raise the dividend 
on our “B” shares from 2s. 2d. to 2s. 8d. per 
share. 


To meet our commitments to our customers 
and the call for Special Deposits by the Bank of 
England we have had to sell some of our invest- 
ments and turn down many applications for new 
or increased advances. Even so, the ratio of our 
liquid assets to deposits has been severely 
squeezed, 


The increase in crime, and especially of 
robbery with violence, causes very great concern 
to the Bank since it affects not only our property 
but also, and more importantly, the lives and 
welfare of our Staff. Security measures are con- 
stantly being reviewed and new methods adopted; 
about these measures we can, for obvious reasons, 
say nothing. 


In many ways the past year has been in 
marked contrast to 1959. The country’s balance- 
of-payments figures have become disquieting; and 
signs of renewed inflation have begun to appear. 
In these circumstances, there is no doubt that 
credit restriction was necessary; but it is surely 
contrary both to justice and efficiency that, in 
spite of many recommendations, no way should 
yet have been devised for including other 
financial institutions in the restrictions that have 
been applied to the Banks. 


Special Deposits 


Arrangements were made in 1958 whereby the 
Bank of England could call for Special Deposits 
from the Clearing Banks and the Scottish Banks 
as a weapon to control the ability of those banks 
to increase their advances to customers. At the 
time these arrangements were made they were 
said to be available pending the report of the 
Radcliffe Committee; but although that Com- 
mitiee reported strongly against calls for Special 
Deposits from the Clearing Banks unless accom- 
panied by general restrictions on all classes of 
leaders, yet calls of 2% of total deposits in the 
Clearing Banks were made during 1960, and that 
%, together with 1% from the Scottish Banks, 


amounting in total to £150 million, continues to 
be held by the Bank of England. 


At the same time opinion seems to be tending 
towards regarding a 30% liquidity ratio as a 
minimum; which further restrains our ability to 
lend, by compelling us to keep a higher ratio 
throughout e© year than prudent banking 
requires, in order to maintain the minimum dur- 
ing the early months of each year, when the 
taxation drain on our customers reduces our 
deposits. Moreover, a fixed minimum liquidity 
ratio defeats the whole object of liquidity since 
those assets can then never be used to meet 
unexpected calls on banks’ cash. A plan which 
required an average liquidity ratio over the year 
would be much more acceptable. 


The worsening of our balance-of-payments was 
largely due to the failure of our exports to grow, 
whilst our imports did grow greatly. It is dis- 
appointing that we have not retained our share 
of exports: we do not seem to have been deter- 
mined enough in selling abroad. 


Much attention has been given during the year 
to the steady increase in our gold and dollar 
reserves: but in view of our failure to earn a 
surplus abroad, the increased reserves can be 
accounted for only by the large inflow of West 
European and American capital, some of it for 
permanent investment here, but much of it a 
quite temporary movement of money to take 
advantage of the high rates of interest prevailing 
in London. In spite of the adverse balance-of- 
payments, the inflow of money has kept sterling 
strong throughout the year. 


During 1959 we made a large additional sub- 
scription in gold to the International Monetary 
Fund, and there is no reason why we should not 
make readier use of this our second line of 
reserve by drawing on our increased quotas in the 
I.M.F., in order to tide us over temporary strains. 


Since April the buoyancy has gone out of the 
figures of national production and, since there 
have been a greater number of people in employ- 
ment, this means that productivity has stopped 
rising. Our official unemployment figures have 
improved: but they disguise quite a lot of short- 
time working, especially in the motor industry. 


Outlook for 1961 


The general outlook for 1961 is uncertain. 
Apart from the many clouds on the political 
horizon, our economic prospects, like those of the 
rest of the free world, will remain unsettled until 
there are signs that the new Administration is 
managing to pull the United States out of their 
present recession. If the expected recovery takes 
place over there during the next few months, then 
world trade should prosper and also give us fresh 
opportunities to improve our exports. 


The balance-of-payments is the key to our 
economic problem. Unless it can be improved by 
increasing exports, we shall have to reduce our 
imports, with the result that there will have to 
be contraction rather than expansion at home. A 
failure to increase exports will also mean that we 
are unable to play our part in helping the under- 
developed countries, with a consequent loss of 
political and economic influence. 


Despite our problems, we are still enjoying a 
high degree of prosperity: but it seems likely 
that 1961 will prove a difficult and therefore a 
challenging year for us all 
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come in for their fair share of official inter. 
ference; and they all have their pet ideas 
Lloyds wants more tax on consumption, how. 
ever regressive, and possibly a payroll tax 
The Midland, taking over the broad inter. 
national sweep from Lloyds, wants the IMF 
turned into an international central bank. The 
Westminster is worried about the removal of 
dollar import restrictions. Williams Deacon's 
is bold enough to mention the case for tem. 
porary import restrictions as an alternative to 
restrictions on output. And so on. The leff 
must seem to be in bad trouble when eveg 
bank chairman dare publicly to wear js 
trousers. 
* * * 


The Cunard subsidy rouses feelings among 
shipbuilders as well as shipowners: passenger 
liner work is at its lowest since the war 
(Union-Castle is not placing its £20m order 
for two new liners until the £30m Cunard 
order 1s settled) and the competition is bound 
to be fierce. John Brown, of Clydebank, has 
tradition on its side, which may and perhaps 
should be a handicap. The other contenders 
are Cammell Laird, of Birkenhead; Vickers 
and Swan Hunter, of the Tyne, sinking riv. 
alry in the attempt to gain a joint contract; 
and Harland & Wolff, of Belfast. The excite. 
ment of the contest can be gathered from the 
fact that Lord Aberconway, the chairman of 
John Brown, used the launching of a new 
liner last week as an opportunity for declar- 
ing that the Clyde was determined to get the 
contract: after a few observations about 
promptness in delivery dates, he recalled a 
long-forgotten occasion on which Harland & 
Wolff bit off more than it could chew and 
had to sub-contract the building of the 
Windsor Castle to John Brown. Whatever 
one thinks about the financing of the new 
Queen, there seems little doubt that the tem 
ders will be competitive. 


Company News 

The JSHRA sale of steel company prior 
charges has now been arranged for the end 
of February: the bulk of the £85m has been 
underwritten, hence the delay, and calls will 
be well spread out. Wall Street is firm, and 
the demand for gold has been temporarily 
quashed: the London premium on dollar 
stocks has. re-emerged, thanks partly to re 
investment of Ford takeover money in US 
Ford: the supply of security dollars has 
shrunk badly, and a sustained rise on Wall 
Street would not only cause hot money to 
move out but might induce the Treasury to 
sell some of its own dollar investments for 
the sake of keeping the London premium ata 
decent level. 

Turner & Newall, an expanding asbestos 
giant which already has a mild interest in 
plastics, is making a £19m bid, on generous 
terms, for British Industrial Plastics. The 
property group which has gained control of 
Gorringes and which is mainly interested in 
redeveloping the site -has passed the store 
esting to R. H. O. Hills, a department store 

rm, 

The directors of the Associated Fisheries, 
who have a sizeable share in the business, are 
not recommending the Ross Group bid. Mr 
Delfont’s bid for Piccadilly Theatres has been 
just outmatched by one from another im 
presario — Mr Albery, who is responsible for 
Suzy Wong, Fings, Oliver! etc. A mutual 
insurance company is taking an interest in 
and financing Gil Lyons’ Span Group, and 
the directors of the Manchester Royal Ex 


change are attempting to fight off Cottom 


Clore. 
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NEW 


The Chess Board 


No. 585. Short Cut to Perfection 


Why the never failing appeal of brevities? Is 
simply because we like to play over a game so 





STATESMAN : 


selection, mostly from recent sources, disproves 
the popular assumption that modern grandmaster 
practice lends itself to positionally plodding 
marathons rather than a sharp and spectacular 
clash of ideas. There are brevities galore when 
firebrands such as Bronstein, Keres, Tal feel like 
making the sparks fly. Here’s a ‘skittle’ won. by 
our new world champion four years ago. He took 
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Finally, a pretty game won by Heidenfeld when 
quite a youngster in 1929, 


1) P-K4, P-K4; 2) Kt-KB3, Kt-QB3; 3) B-B4, B-B4: 4) 
0-0, Kit-B3; 5) P-Q4, BxP; 6) KtxB, KixKt; 7) P-B4, Ki-B3?; 
8) BxP ch! [Heidenfeld reminds us that this is 1863 vin.age, 
Mackenzie-Boden], K-Bl; 9) PxP, QKtxP; 10) B-Kt3, P-Q3; 
11) B-KtS, B-KtS5?; 12) Q-Q2, K-K2; 13) Q-B4, R-KBI; 14) 
P-KR3, B-Q2; 15) Kt-B3, P-B3; 16) QR-Ol!, P-KR3: 17) 
RxP!, Q-Kit3 ch; 18) K-RI, KxR; and how now White 
forced a mate in 4, ought serve as A, the 4-pointer for 
beginners. 


gort that we don’t have to bother setting up the 

? Or is it the thrill of seeing the drama of 
gime and punishment played out in awesome 
ugency? Surely there must be the ‘crime’ of a 
gectacular blunder if the punishment is achieved 


PxP, Kt-B3 [Incorrect. 


a mere minute or two for those 20 moves. 


1) P-Q4, Kt-KB3; 2) ©-OB4. P-KKt3; 3) Kt-QB3, 
4) P-K4, P-Q3; 5) P-B3, 3-0; 6) B-K3, P-K4; 7) KKt-K2, 
P-B3; 8) Q-Kt3, PxP; 9) KtxP, P-Q4; 10) BPxP, PxP; 11) 
Hg should have played. . . 
first]; 12) PxKt, R-K1; 13) K-B2? [He could have punished 


B-Kt2; 


For 6 and 7 ladder-points both B and C are 
wins, both very pretty and not too difficult either. 


k-K} Usual prizes. Entries by 6 February. 





ipa mere 19 moves? Not at all. There may well [al’s inaccuracy by 13) 0-00, RxB; 14) Kt-B2, eic.|, RxB!; 8: Paul Heuiicker 1957: ,7b/7r/2p5/p6p/8/4R2p/ 
ie-such as in Stoltz-Simisch, 1932 - the per- — eee ne RAK —. Oe 4 » . aes R7/5k1K/. 

¥ 7 3 ~ with . . . B-R3 ch], Kt-Kt5 ch; 15) PxKt, BxKt; 16 xB, 4 
fectly sound strategic conception of a gambit- xR; 17) Q-O5, R-K7 ch!!; 18) KxR, BxP ch; 19) K-KI, €: §, Isenegger 1959: /4B2K/16/r6p/6kb/8/ 
payer, still a pawn down, seeking a Queen-swop "°K! chi 20) BK2, RxB chi; 20) Resigns, SPPR/8/. 
0 exploit the opponent’s weakened pawn- I commiserate with the authors moaning about 

ition. the wealth of fine material they had to discard, : . ai 
o Que Gekt tdlew eo REPORT on No. 582. Set 7 January 


) P-K4, P-K4; 2) P-KB4, PxP; 3) Kt-KB3, 
pxR4, P-KtS; 5) Kt-KS5, Kt-KB3; 6) P-Q4, P-Q3; 7) Kt-Q3, 
KaP; 8) BxP, Q-K2; 9) Q-K2, B-Kt2; 10) P-B3, P-KR4?; 11) 
13) BxQ, B-B4; 14) 
16) B-KtS ch, B-Q2; 

F K-B1 refuted by 18) BxB, KixB; 
pp Kr-Q5, etc.); 18) B-Kt5, BxB; 19) RxKt!, 


| took this from Modern Chess Miniatures, 
compiled by Barden & Heidenfeld (Routledge & 
21s.); a most welcome successor to 
The authors have 
copiously and lucidly annotated 210 games, none 8-Q2; 11) 0-0, B-K2: 12) B-Kts, 0-0; 13) KR-Q1, 
over 25, many under 20 moves. Their excellent 


-02!. KtxKt; 12) KxKt, QxO ch; 
(RKBi, Kt-Q2; 15) Kt-Ki4, Kt-B3; 
mM OR-Ki ch, K-Ql 


Kegan Paul, 


dy Mont’s two volumes. 


P-KKi4: 4) but they have a remedy: 


present collection: Reti-Grau, 1927. 


resigns. 


rather than panache. 
1) P-QB4, 
8) P-KKt3, P-K4; 9) Kt-Ki3!, 


Kt-BS!, K-Bl; 17) KtxBP!, resigns. 


of the few ‘old’ games among so much more 
recent vintage; and again remarkable for subtlety 


P-QB4; 2) Kt-KB3, Kt-KB3; 3) P-Q4, P-O4; 4) 
BPxP, PxP; 5) QxP, OxP; 6) Kt-B3, QxQ: 7) KtxQ, P-OR3; 
Kt-B3? (B-Q2!); 10) B-Kt2, 


14) BxKKt, PxB; 15) Kt-O5, QR-Ktl (practically forced); 16) 


with a companion volume right away. Mean- A: !)..- . RxB; 2 
while, here is one of their own favourites in the 


B: 1) Kt-B6, KxKt; 
1) Kt-QS5, PxKP; 


RxR, RxR: 3) KxR, OxP ch!! ete. 
2) B-B6, K-Q4; 3) P-Q3!, P-R7; 4) 


P-B4 ch, K-B4; 5) K-Ki7!! eic. 

j Cc: : 
Again one 4) R-Kt8, Q-R4; 5) R-OR8! etc. Or 2). . . Q-RI; 3) 
R-Ki8, followed by R-Kt6 ch, etc. 


Not too easy. Prizes: 


P-Kt3, Q-QI; 3) R-Ki6 ch, K-Q2; 


J. W. Atkinson, K. Beau- 


mont, J. W. Ecelson, B. Silver, A. J. Sobey. 47 


ladder-decade: (1) 
Abrahams (752); 
KR-O!: 


©. 
(3) H. Garfath (740); 
Sandberg (734). They all go back to scratch. 


Allen (787 points); (2) G. 
(4) C. 


ASSIAC 























ACROSS 26.Shoot back and obtain 16.The custodian goes pale 
Week-end Crossword 442 1. The powers appear in faint some gold (6). — Ps rearranged 
brightness (8). 9? Wisin . : 
Prizes: Three book tokens of 15s. for the first correct solu- . _ 2 € writi ete 27. ee a colour without 17. Looking for a second with 
tions opened. Entries to Crossword 442, New Statesman, 5.Spells of writing after ine (8). a 19th century premier (8) 
Great Turnstile, London WC1, by first post 31 January. holiday places (6). ’ ie 
‘ Res le DOWN 19. The five of us occur in 
; a ; ; 9. As eeetty as a wall cover- books (6). 
2 4 ‘ — 
— ¢ <a... 1: Ascending role as official 20, Tantalised with half a 
10. Institution useless if silent (6), drink (6) 
(6) aa ; 
© 12.One can make do with 2: a “J used . for a 22. Town for a lord (5). 
7 this excuse for a sexual game with relations (6). SET-SQUARE 
impulse (5). 5 8 Dropped in as I worked Solution to No. 440 
5 13. Possible step I omit as an round this journal (9). 5 
abbreviator (9). le 
4.Part of a pantomime | 
14, Picture conveying a false heard in equal confusion |? 
4 5 impression about a girl's (12). it 
return (12). 3 tha 
7 [- “hy i tears wn | 
18. The police in Caen chang- . —_ Foe ® (Milton) (3). B 
ing before the match un- £ 
intentionally (12). 7. Precise remedy (8). 
21. Strangely civil defence g Interval starting when no 
2 23 counsel winds up (9). periods are up (8). 
23. Including nonsense we +: — 
oat 4 ‘ 11. Give the meaning wrongly 
° produced a book (5). as ‘the moisture flowed 
5 24.The female shows that over the rock’ (12). PRIZEWINNERS TO No. 440 
males are without a means , F Mrs R.R . F} 
. “hi 15. Payment which is small Mrs R. R. Say (London) 
of producing children (6). included in the surplus Guy Warrack (London) 
25. Bow ties for artists (8). without capital (9). Mrs P. Greenwood (Bispham) 
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ACCOMMODATION VACANT—contd 


ACCOMMODATION VACANT—coatd 


BUSINESS FOR SALE 





Ww. Nr Park, buses. Newly dec. single 
furn. room & kit. H. & c. Share bath 
Lothers. £2 15s. Box 352. 
RY nicely furn. sgle room, use bth 
* & kit., for lady student. PAD. 8140. 


FURNISHED dble room, cooking facs. 
Elgin Ave, W9. Coloured students wel- 
tome. Phone normal office hours KIL. 0591. 


THRD girl to share large flat nr Baker 
* St. AMB. 3980 after 5 5, ¥ wkdays only. 





You | can rely on Personal Accommoda- 
tion Services Ltd for top quality though 
Mot necessarily expensive flats, flatlets and 
toms in Hampstead and surrounding dis- 
ttcts. Each unit of accommodation inspec- 
ted to ensure comfort and cleanliness. 28 
Row, NW3. HAM. 0027. 


Room for one in Regent's Park Road. 
Share kitchen ond bathroom. Ring 
PRImrose 3222 after 7 


Wi. Pleasant bed- -sitting- tm in large 
flat. Use kit./bath/phone. Suit 
levsh business lady. Mod. rent. Box 357. 


[oxuri0us, absolutely fully furnished 

— s/c. flat for 2 in house professional 
kitchen/dinette. Living 
fiaes, room, sep. w.c., bath. Doughty St, 
WC. 124 gns. TER. 3985 


m1 CHLEY. Furnished bed sitter. Em- 
Ployed lady, £2 5s. p.w. Own meter & 
fink. RY Cyprus Rd, N3. FIN. 1149. 


] ARGE room to let till end June, W9. 
Share b./k. in m'tte. £3 5s. CUN. 2648, 
HOL. 7888, Ext. 628. 


N. sgle rm, “newly ‘converted. Girl 
Only. Share kit. 1 other. £3. PUT. 5131. 



























HHAMPsTEA D. Lge nice b/s.-rm, use k. 
& b. PRI 1595 evgs or Box 340. 


A LUXURY “bed-sitting 7 in modern 


house, every facil. £3 1 p.w. aes ing, lighting. Box 9896. 
Walker, 47 Aberdeen Park, N5. CAN. 1528. MERIONETH. Mountain bungalow. sleep 


OMFORTABLE room and ee. £4. 
Meal if required. AMB. 


KYE. 4-berth caravan. Cer gas, cook- | ft goods, 


cards. 


NIQUE 


?, small, but developing business 


for sale. Freehold. Books, records, fine 


artists’ materials, stationery, 


Good spacious accommodation in 


Gloucestershire town. Box 369 








NTERNATIONAL Residential Club, 200 4-6. 5 gns p.w. July/Aug. 6 gns. Re- SCHOOLS 
dble & sgle rooms. £4 10s. full board. duced for long let. Miss Hartstone, 3 Enville : ; - 
12 Parkhill Rd, East Croydon. CRO. 2634 Road, Bowdon, Cheshire. BURGESS Hill School at High Canons. 
; : 8; TE a Well End, Barnet. Freedom and self- 
10. Pleas. bsemt flat, furn., s/c., newly NJOY a carefree holiday. Lux. caravan, overnment. Boarders and day children 
conv. & dec. 2 rms, k. & b., outside priv. site nr Loch Lomond. Box 273. Boys & girls 7-18 years. ELStree 5560 


w.c. Tiny edn. Awful St off Portobello ma. 
Conv. Ladbroke Gr. Und. & buses. 7 
wkly, reduc. for long let. No prem. Box 3 7 


Fuss. bungalow, cent. Lakeland. Accom. 
4. Not 29 July-2 Sept. Box 247. 








T DOMINIC'’'S Priory, Ponsbourne, Hert- 
ford. Junior boarding school for boys 


WEST Hampstead. Large, bright, nt ACCOMMODATION WANTED and girls. 
room, use kit., bath, heating, lig — m R j : 
incl, Suit 2 sharing. 5 gns. MAI. 7169 USINESS couple require small furnished | STC UNILL School bes 9 few veces. 
a a. fat at ighgate /Hampstead. reterably not licence. GCE. Co-ed. of course. Very 
OMMON venture to buy house or flat s/c. 6-7 gns p.w. Box 351. moderate fees. A. 8. Neill, Leiese, 


in Hampstead. People willing to invest peoninen 
small capital and get a room or two please 
write to Box 307. ae 
ARM, comfortable b/s. . in attract. 
family house Muswell Hill. All facils, 
own cooker. Moderate rent. TUDor 3581. 





—_—_— — Baby- -sit., 
RETIRED ) from Big-Game hunting? Neat 

b/sitting room where cigar- smoking and 
use of bathroom for development of photo- 


graphic plates is allowed. 2 gns. THO. 4703. 


OARDING accommodation ‘with social 
amenities for ladies & gentlemen under 
35 from 52s. 6d. to » partial board. 


Box 214. 





dential Clubs, 3B Belsize Ave, NW3. 


RITTANY. ‘Camping 
garden. 1 min. superb beach. Accom- 
modate 4. April 44 gns. Box 205 


seeks any 








DEAL tenant (or even purchaser) s seeks 
unfurnished 2-roomed s/c. flat at mod- " 
. erate rent NW London. Single professional T 
woman. Box 9538. 
TUD. cple + baby sk 2/3-rm flat NW3. 
hsework, low rent. Box 294. 


OUNG couple seek furn. flat London 

at moderate rent. Box 212. __ 

Applic. sooms & information: Belsize Resi- G'R a agg! oy ow ‘m4 pa. 
stead Ht > C 0 a.m P m 


cottage with SINGLE E man of good family (non-drinker) 
inexpensive self-contained 
accommodation. Box 207. 


Suffolk. "Phone 40. 


Progress 


iE Town and Country School accepts 
a small group of boarders, boys and 
girls, from the age of five. Emphasis on 
in Education, 
technique of Modern Language Teaching. 


especially in the 


2 root 38/40 Eton Avenue, NW3. SWIss Cottage 


Steiner 





ONKTON Wyid School, 

Dorset, school farm. TT cows. All- . 
round practical & cultural educ. for boys & 
girls 9-18. Principal: E. C. Urban. 


LDERLY authoress, retired, ‘seeks. ‘sym- 3391. E. Paul, Ph.D. 
pathetic, inexpensive, permanent accom- 
modation. Full board for small appetite. 





UDOLF Steiner Schools Fellowship. 

Education for children from the Nur- 
sery to University Entrance. Information 
regarding the educational work of Rudolf 
Schools, reference books, 
ability of Lecturers, etc., obtainable from 
Sec. " Wynstones School, Waddon, Glos 


avail- 


Charmouth, 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 





ing greater prominence 90s. 

Copy by Tuesday first post. New. States 

man, Great Turnstile, London, WCl. 
Telephone HOLborn 8471. 





NEW STATESMAN 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT—contd. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 





AUSTRALIA 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW 
SOUTH WALES 
LECTURER IN ECONOMICS 


The University invites applications for 

appointment to the position of Lecturer 

in the School of Economics at 
Kensington. 

Salary: £A1,759 range £A2,464 per 
annum. Commencing salary according 
to qualifications and experience. 
Applicants must possess a degree with 
honours or SSESS equivalent 
qualifications. 

Applicants are sought with special 
qualifications and experience in the 

of economic history and/or 
history of economic thought. 
Subject to passing a medical examina- 
tion, the appointee will be eligible to 
contribute to the —y Superannuation 


First-class ship } dey to Sydney of the 
appointee and his family will be paid. 
Four copies of applications, including 
the names of two referees, ld be 
lodged with the Agent General for 
New South Wales, 56-57 Strand, 
London, WC2, and a copy forwarded 
to the Appointments Section, Box 1, 
Post Office, Kensington, NSW, by 
airmail to reach — before 10 March 





THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 


Applications are invited for the post of 

Assistant Lecturer in the Department of 

Modern History. The salary will be 

within the range £800-£950 per annum, 

according to age, qualifications and 
experience. 


Applications, stating age, academic 
pe ape and experience, together 
with the names of three referees, should 
be received not later than Monday, 
13 February 1961, by the Registrar, 
from whom further particulars of the 
conditions of appointment may be 
obtained. Ref: CV/NS. 


3 Interesting posts with the 
OXFORD COMMITTEE FOR 
FAMINE RELIEF 


Life is never dull in a great inter- 
national relief organisation. The Hun- 
garian crisis, ame, and now the 
starving people of the Congo - all these 
are added to our normal programme 
of aid to victims of hunger, war, perse- 
cution and disaster in more than 40 
countries. The work of each of these 
posts will be — ~y for suitably 
qualified  peapte with a real interest in 
the aims of the Charity. 


(1) SCHOOLS SECRETARY to take 


charge of a new department deal- 
1 with Schools = universities 





in with 
the. national organiser, The indis- 
t for this post 





is a sympathetic and intelligent 
approach to children and young 
people. Ability to type own letters 
essential, shorthand an advantage. 

Q) PERSONAL SECRETARY to the 
Secretary of the Committee, dealing 
with money raising, office organisa- 
tion and staff, and committee work. 
The post calls for normal secretarial 
qualifications and the capacity to 
work on own responsibility. 


G) SECRETARY AND ASSISTANT 
to the Appeals Officer. Secretarial 
work concerns publicity and adver- 
tising. Individual initiative essential 
= dealing with a wide variety of 

with groups arrang- 
ing local driven, collections, con- 
certs etc. Experience of voluntary 
activities for charity would be a 
great asset. 

All the above posts are permanent 

appointments in Oxford carrying 

salaries which are uate but not 

luxurious. In addition, re is a staff 

pension fund, and a non-contributory 

life assurance scheme after a qualifying 
period. 

Applics in writing, should be sent to: 

The Secretary 
Oxford Committee for Famine Relief, 
PO Box 11, 17 Broad Street, OXFORD. 


City of Nottingham Education 
Comunittee 


NOTTINGHAM TRAINING 
COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
Required in September 1961:— 

A Principal Lecturer in Education; 
Senior Lecturers in Education (2); 
Senior Lecturers in Science (2); 
Senior Lecturers in Mathematics (2); 
Senior Lecturer in Music; 
Senior Lecturer in English; 
Lecturers in Education, Science, Phy- 
sical Education (Women), Geography, 
History, English. 

A lecturer or Senior Lecturer will also 
be appointed in Art and, if possible, 
Textiles or Needlecrafts. 
Those lecturing in Science should be- 
tween them offer Physics, Chemistry and 
Biology. The College has a special com- 
bined course for intending specialist 
teachers of Science. It also has a special 
advanced course in Music. 


The College opened in September 1960. 

The full building will be completed by 

September 1961, for 600 students (men 
and women). 


Salaries in accordance with Pelham 
Scales. Further particulars and forms 
of application (to be returned within 
two weeks of this advertisement) from 
The Principal, Training College for 
Teachers, Clifton, Nottingham. 





SURREY EDUCATION 
SOMMITTEE 


Wishmore Cross School, London Road, 
Camberley. 


Applications are invited from Assistant 
Masters/ Mistresses for appointment at 
this residential school for maladjusted 
of secondary school age which the 
Ci tee propose to open 
Summer term, 1961, with up to 30 
ils. Preference will be given to 
resident teachers but non-resident 
teachers will be considered. 
The appointment of a De Head 
will be made in due coum, and, in 
iti consideration given to the 


Ra 











THE Qevanaty OF LEEDS 
Brotherton Library 


Applications are invited for the post of 
Deputy Librarian. The Salary scale is 
£1,750 x £75 — £2,125 and the initial 
salary will be in accordance with quali- 
fications and experience. A good 
honours degree and sdministrative 
experience in a library are essential. 
Professional — wanuld be addi- 
tional qualifications. oo (three 
copies) stating date of birth, qualifica- 
tions and experience, together with the 
names of three referees, should reach 
the Registrar, The University, Leeds 2 
(from whom further particulars may be 
obtained) not later than 13 Feb. 1961. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
SWANSEA 


_ ~ are invited from graduates 
with suitable qualifications for the post 
of ASSISTANT TO THE CAREERS 
ADVISER AND STUDENT WEL- 
FARE OFFICER. The salary will be 
on the scale £800 x £50 to £1,200 per 
annum. FSSU benefits and family 
allowances. 
Further particulars may be obtained 
from the Registrar. University College, 
Singleton Park, Swansea, by whom 
applications (six copies) must be re- 
ceived by 18 February 1961. 


BRITISH COUNCIL 


Two Assistant Mistresses required for 
the capital of the Maldive Islands, 
to teach English and General Subjects 
to children aged 5-11, and to lop 
Maldivian Primary School education 
with a view to forming new English 

school from existing Primary Schools. 
Candidates should be qualified teachers, 
with relevant experience. Salary: 
Burnham Scale (London Rate). Oversea 
Allowance. Installation grant. Free 
medical attention. Employer's portion 
UK Superannuation paid. Terminal 
grant at rate of £250 p.a. Two-year 
contract with the Commonwealth 
Relations Office. The Maldivian 
Government will provide free furnished 
accommodation (the two teachers 
sharing new bungalow) and certain 

other services. 
Write, quoting 0.2 NS(61) and enclos- 
ing stamped, addressed envelope to 
Director, Recruitment Department, 
The British Council, 65 Davies Street, 
London, W1, for further particulars 
and application form, to be returned 
by 27 February 1961. 


award of a g post. 
Salary: Burnham Scale plus two addi- 
tional increments for work in a special 
school and payment of £216 p.a. for 
15 hours non-teachi duty per week 
during term time. A of £135 p.a. 
is made for full board and lodging for 
each resident teacher. 
There may be an opportunity for wives 
resident teachers to apply for 
appointment (Teaching or non-teach- 
ing) at the school. 
Application form (returnable as soon 
as possible) on receipt of s.a.e. from 
Chief Education Officer, County Hail, 
Kingston-upon-Thames. 











UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION 
Required as quickly as possible, for 
hostels with 180 students: 
CATERER. Salary £640 x £20 — £720, 
with board residence. Six weeks’ annual 
holiday. 
HOUSEKEEPER (Deputy Warden). 
Salary £650 x £25 — £750, with board 
residence. Six weeks’ annual holiday. 
To take charge of cleaning and 


ing. 
Applications (no forms) stating age and 
experience, together with two refer- 
oan, -# the Warden, Miss A. M. 
iS Bedford Way, London, 
w 1, ivom whom further particulars 
may be obtained. 


PRISON WELFARE SERVICE 


The Prison Welfare Service presents a 
new challenge to social workers. 
Applications are invited from suitabl 
— men or women for the re 
rison Welfare Officer at HM ison, 
Exeter. Adequate rience in social 
work is essential a social science 
qualification desirable. <cuanianeses 
salary, as for Probation Service, £83. 
(age 29 and above) with six increments 
to £1,025. Further details and lica- 
tion forms (returnable by 3 February 


DERBYSHIRE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 


Conference and Sports Centre 


lications are invited for the post 
oP Priacinal of a new residential con- 
ference and sports centre at Lea Green, 
near Matlock, Derbyshire. The Centre 
will provide training courses and con- 
ferences for the | a service and 
lised ames and 
athletics. Salary on Bu am Scale 
Group IV Headship (i.e. within the 
range £875-£1,550 according to exper- 
ience and qualifications). 


Applicants’ wives may also be con- 
sidered for the post of Housekee 
Salary within the scale £620-£7 
Further details and a form of applica- 
tion may be obtained from the 
undersigned. 





J. L. LONGLAND, 
Director of Education, 
County Offices, Matlock. 








1961) from: General Secretary, 
NADPAS, 
66 Eccleston Square, London, SWI1. 





FLORIS CHOCOLATES LTD 
of 39 Brewer Street, GERrard 5155. 


Is a firm with exceptional, growing 

reputation. This opens an opportunity 

to join our enthusiastic team and to 

take part in the activities of this unique 
Confiseric. 

Sound office experience is expected. 


AMERICA 


The Principal, Overseas Staff Agency 
(Licensed Herts County Council), 
Rickmansworth, is available to discuss 
fully, secretarial or child care posts in 


personally recom 





SURREY EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 
Wishmore Cross School, London Road, 
Camberley 


Applications are invited for the follow. 
ing posts at this school a = 
ucation Commitee propose te 
at the beginning of the ummer tom 
1961, for up to 30 maladjusted S 
of secondary school age. 


MATRON/HOUSEKEEFPER 
Duties include general responsibiij 
for the health and welfare of the uni 
and for the school housek 
arrangements, under the overall direc. 

tion of the Headmaster. 


Salary: £505 x £25 - £630 p.a. plus 

board and lodging valued at £120 pa 

and payment of £30 p.a. if possessing 
recognised child care certificate, 


*ASSISTANT MATRONS 
Persons . yy will be required to 
work under the general direction of 
the Matron/Housekeeper and to assist 

with the supervision of the pupils, 


Salary: £475 x £25 - £600 p.a. less, 
charge of £120 p.a. for board and 
lodging. Additional payment of £30 pa. 
if possessing —— child car 
certificate. 
*(Consideration ma ra given to th 
appointment = ouse Fathers for 
hese posts) 
Application toon (returnable as soon 
as possible) and further particulars in 
respect of the above posts obtainable 
on receipt of s.a.c. from Chief Educa. 
tion Officer, County Hall, Kingston. 
upon-Thames. 





SURREY EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 
YOUTH SERVICE 
Surbiton - Hook Youth Club 


Applications are invited from qualified 

Men and Women for the post of Full- 

time Club Leader of the above Open 

Mixed Youth Club. The Club meets in 

its own premises and caters primarily 

for boys and girls of 15 to 20 years 
of age. 


Salary: for Teachers and those with 
qualifications approved by the Com- 
mittee, in accordance with the a 

priate Burnham Scale, i.e. £520 x 
£27 10s. — £1,000 p.a. plus London 
Weighting. For other Leaders th 
normal maximum of the salary scale 
will be £905 p.a. plus Londos 

Weighting. 

Application forms and further par- 
ticulars obtainable on receipt of 
stamped addressed envelope (3d.) from 
the Chief Education Officer, Kingston- 
upon-Thames, within fourteen days of 
the appearance of this advertisement. 





COUNTY COUNCIL OF FSSEX 
CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT 
Child Care Officer 
Applications invited for appointment 

Child Care Officer, salary according 
to qualifications = experience within 
the scale £665-£975. Candidates should 
have the Home Office Certificate in 
Child Care, or a university qualification 
in Social Science with experience in 
the Child Care field. Applications giving 
particulars of age, education, qualifica- 
tions and experience, and names and 
addresses of two referees, should reach 
the Children’s Officer, 220 London 

Road, Chelmsford, by 9 February. 





COUNTY OF LEICESTER 
CHILDREN’S COMMITTEE 


Applications are invited from suitably 
qualified women for post of CHILD 
CARE OFFICER, to undertake cross 
section of work in one area of 

County. Salary on scale £665-£975. start- 
ing point by arrangement. Child Care 
Certificate or similar qualification 
preferred. Driving licence essential, of 
willing to learn. Apply by letter (po 
} er giving details of age, education, 
qualifications and experience, with 
names and addresses of two referces, to 
Children’s Officer, 12 Talbot Lane, 
Leicester. Closing date 7 Feb. 1961. 


— 











ART-time secretary, 15 hrs weekly, 
variable school holidays. University 
h & dical. Intell. work. Box 330. 











A QUALIFIED NIGERIAN 
ACCOUNTANT 


required by a leading and rapidly 
expanding a organisation for 
pp Cc ealth West 
” africa. 
Salary dependent upon qualifications 
and experience. Contributory pension 
fund, free medical attention in Africa 
Other terms of service explained at 
interview. 
Reply, siving age, qetietens and 
perience to Box 28 








panel is being formed 
future be employed on a 


abic amount of travelling is in 
to qualifications and expe 





LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT 


ee invited for positions of CHILD WELFARE OFFICERS from 
women suitably qualified and with field experience of work with 
eoprived children and their families, including married women formerly 
in related social work and now 
of persons, particularly married women, who may in 
part-time basis. Possession of HO Certificate in 
Child Care or Certificate ees a ee d A 
Salary within scale £740-£1, £1,060, according 
rience ( tionately for part-time staff 
to hours worked each a For full-time officers there are orn gene — 
for promotion to positions carrying salary scale £1 


Forms & details from Children’s Officer (E.1/S/7/1a), LCC, County Hall, SE1. 





ing re-emp In a 





according 














CITY OF BRADFORD 
CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT 
Applications invited for posts of Child 
Care Officers (female) at a salary withis 
the range £665-975 p.a. Commencing 
salary will be in accordance with qualt- 
fications and experience. The duties 
embrace all aspects of child care work 
and applicants should hold a recog 
nised qualification. Further informe 

tion may be obtained from 
Children’s Officer, 18 Little Horton 
Lane, Bradford 5. 
HENRY PATTEN, Town Clerk. 


SPRINGFIELD Hospital. Beeche 
Road, Upper Tooting, SW17. Psyc’ 
Social Worker, one of four, required. 
Hospital serves a wide area covering P 
of Middlesex and London and Possession 
a car would be an advantage. Full 
secretarial ist. 
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“ aprpOINTMENTS VACANT—contd. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION SCHOOL OF 
ARCHITECTURE 


ey of Art Master 
This a — is part-time (18 hours 
nd commences on 24 April. 
By eatery £1,000 p.a. The Art 
‘Master is required to give specialist 
teaching in ome and a course of 
fectures on History of Art, or @ 
course allied to his own sphere of 
jalisation. Closing date for applica- 
Boos. 1 March. Full particulars from 
Secretary, Architectural 

P association. 36 Bedford Square, 
London, WC1. 





—_—_ 


SOMERSET COUNTY COUNCIL 
CHILDREN'S COMMITTEE 


Applications are invited from suitably 
ified and experienced persons for 
fe arpointment of Adoptions Officer. 
person appointed to be based at 
ae Hall, Taunton, and to be 
responsible for investigating applica- 
tions from prospective adopters, placing 
babies for adontion and other matters 
connected with a Local Authority's 
functions under the Adoption Acts 
Salary to be in accordance with APT 
Grade TTI (£960-£1,140). Ability to 
drive a car is essential and a car can be 
provided. 


letters of application givine age, 

qualifications. experience, present and 

previous appointments, together with 

names and addresses of three 

teferees to be sent as soon as possible 

to the Children’s Officer, County Hall, 
Taunton. 





— 


SOMERSET COUNTY COUNCIL 
CHILDREN’S COMMITTFE 


Applications are invited from suitablv 
qualified persons for two vacancies of 
Child Care Officer. Successful candi- 
dates will be appointed to one of the 
Area Offices in the County and these 
are situated at Taunton, Yeovil, 
Weston-super-Mare and idsomer 
Norton (near Bath). Salary denendent 
upon qualifications and experience on 
approvriate point on the Soecial Scale. 
Apnlicants holdine the Home Office 
Shild Care Certificate will commence 
ai not less than £820 per annum. 
Ability to drive a car is essential and 
a car can be provided. 
letters of application giving age. 
qualifications, experience and previous 
appointments, together with the names 
and addresses of three referees to be 
sent as soon as possible to the 
Children’s Officer, County Hall, 
Taunton. 





ESSEX 


BRAYS GROVF YOUTH CENTRP., 
TRACYES ROAD, HARLOW 


Applications are invited for the post of 
full-time WARDEN of this Centre, 
which offers formal classes in Com- 
cercial and Craft subjects and recrea- 
tional activities for over 300 members. 
Candidates should possess a degree, 
teaching certificate or certificate in 
social studies or youth leadership and 
must have had exnerience in youth 
work. 


Salary scale in accordance with Grade I 
the Committee’s scale for Youth 
Wardens. viz., £875 x £30(6) x £201) 
to £1,075 per annum plus additions for 
training and graduate qualifications if 
in accordance with mham Further 
Fducation Salaries Report conditions 
ousing accommodation may be avail- 
able for successful applicant. 


Details and application forms from the 

Chief Edneation Officer. Connty 

Offices, Chelmsford. Closing date 
12 February 1961. 





ESSEX 
STANFORD-UF-HOPE YOUTH 
CENTRE 


Annlications are invited for the post of 

WARDEN of this Centre which offers 

formal classes in Commercial and Craft 

subjects and recreational activities for 
over 600 members. 


Candidates should hold a degree, 
teaching Certificate or Diploma/ 
Certificate in Social Studies or Youth 
Leadership and must have had exper- 
jence in Youth work and/or teaching 
Salary in accordance with Grade II of 
the Committee's scale for Wardens of 
Youth Centres. viz., £925 x £3016) x 
£2%1) to £1,125 per annum. The scale 
is subiect to additions for training and 
graduate aualifications if in accord- 
ance with Burnham Further Education 
Salary Report conditions. 


Further ow and a agpicetce forms 


obtainable from Education 
cer, County Offices, Chelmsford. 
Closing date 12 February 1961. 





NILO Dolci Committee requires 
Admin. Assistant (London) with Short- 
/typing. Details from Sec., 29 Great 
St, WCl. CHA. 3228 


RYE HILL YOUTH CLUB 
NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 


There will be a vacancy for a full-time 
e. LEADER at the above Mixed 
outh Club, which is a voluntary Club 

assisted by the LEA, in consequence of 

the resignation of the it Leader 

which will take effect on 31 March 1901. 

The Management Committee wish to 

receive applications from qualified men 

ome. preferably with experience. 
appointment will date from I April 

1961, or as soon as —- thereafter. 

Salary wil be on the scale £475 x £25 

the starting salary being deter- 
mined according to the age, qualifica- 
tions and p+ ae ae of the successful 
will be made 
for superannuation under the Teachers’ 

Superannuation Acts. Further particu- 

a can be obtained from the under- 

gned, to whom applications containing 
full details of qualifications and exper- 
ience should be sent by 15 February 

1961, c/o Department of Education, 

King’s College. 13 Leazes Terrace. 

castle upon Tyne 1 
J. P. TUCK 





Professor of Education 
Chairman, Management Committee 





INTERVIEWING THE PUBLIC 


Are you interested in becoming an 

Interviewer? why not work fo 

really progressive firm using the most 
modern and interesting methods? 


We are looking for women with a good 
standard of education, aged between 
25 and 45, who have three or more 
days a week to spare. 
We would also like to hear from women 
who feel that their educational back- 
ground and personality give them the 
special qualities which are required for 
depth interviewing. 
Replies to Box 258. 











NIVERSITY of Adelaide. The University 

invites applications for the following 
new posts: In the Faculty of Arts: Senior 
Lecturer or Lecturer in English; Lecturers 
in Education -@Q), English, History and 
Psychology (2). In the Faculty of Architec- 
ture: Senior Lecturers (2). In the Faculty 
of Economics: Senior Lecturer or Lecturer 
in Commerce; Lecturer in Economics. In 
the Faculty of Engineering: Senior Lecturer 
or Lecturer in Civil Engineering; Senior Lec- 
turer or Lecturer in Mechanical Engincer- 
ing. In the ti! of Medicine: Readers in 
Child Health and in Endocrinology; Senior 
Lecturer in Obstetrics and Gynaecology. In 
the Faculty of Science: Reader in Mathe- 
matics — Mathematics); Senior Lec- 
turer in athematics (Mathematical Sta- 
tistics); Lecturers in Biochemistry, Geology, 
and Physical or Inorganic Chemistry. At 
the Waite Agricultural Research Institute: 
Senior Lecturer in Electron Microscopy; 
Lecturer in Virus Chemistry; Lecturer in 
Species Suidies in the Department of 
Agronomy. Salary scales: Reader ae 950 - 
70 — 3,230; Senior Lecturer £A,2,450 — 90 - 
2,900; Lecturer £41,675 - 95 - 3 M0. with 
superannuation on the FSSU basis. The 
initial salary may be fixed within the 
appropriate scale in accordance with the 
successful candidate's qualifications and 
experience. Further information: (a) The 
Calendar of the University may be consulted 
in the Library of any University which is a 
member of the Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth or at the 
office of the Association. Inside the covers 
are plans the University buildings and 
site and of the Waite Agricultural Research 
Institute at Glen Osmond (four miles from 
the University). (6) A potential candidate 
for any post sould also seek from the 
Registrar of the University or from the 
Secretary. AUBC, 36 Gordon Square, Lon- 
don, WCl, the following documents: (i) 
General Conditions of Appointment, which 
include particulars of tenure, superannua- 
tion, removal expenses, invalidity and 
study leave; (ii) a statement giving further 
particulars of each post and such matters 
as help in housing, conference grants and 
specia support for research. (c) The Uni- 
versity will gladly supply any further infor- 
mation on request to the Registrar. 
Applications, in duplicate, should give the 
information listed in the final paragraph of 
the General Conditions of Appointment. 
For the two posts in the Faculty of 
Economics applications will close on 31 
March 1961: for all other posts applications 
should reach the Registrar, The University 
of Adelaide, Adelaide, South Australia, not 
later than 28 February 1961. 


Ua Kingdom Technical Assistance. 
Applications are invited for the post of 
Expert in Housing at the School of Plan- 
ning and Architecture, New Delhi, India. 
Applicant should be a suitably qualified 
Architect or Town Planner with experience 
in training at post <—— level and of 
into ie ao = oblems generally. 

Age 35 to roien two years 
initially. 32’ YF. 600-£ 3,600 per annum 
ing to qualifications and experience, 

plus generous tax free epee. For 
further information and applic form, write 
to Ministry of Labour (F. 3, prey King St, 
L . SW1, quoting E.9/TCS/IND/895. 











ARRIED Woman, intérested in Social 
Work, uired as Warden of a small 
Shelter Home for girls in High Wycombe. 
Write for details to: Secy, The Central Aid 
Society, 11 Temple End, High Wycombe. 








NIVERSITY of Edinburgh, Department 

of Public Health and Social Medicine. 
Applications are invited for the post of 
Senior Lecturer in Medical Statistics. The 
successful applicant, who need not be a 
graduate in Medicine, will be expected to 
take part in the establishment of a Statistics 
Unit for the _—— of Medicine, although 
based in the Department of Public Health 
and Social Medicine. Salary scale £2,050 x 
£100 wo £2,425 per annum, with placement 
according to qualifications and experience, 
and with superannuation benefit and family 
allowance where applicable. Further par- 
ticulars may be obtained from the under- 
signed, with whom applications (six copies), 
iving the names of two referees, should be 
lodged not not later than 1 April 1961. Charles 

jtewart, Secretary to the University. _ 


atl “University of Manchester. “Applica- 
tions are invited for the full-time post 
of Assistant in the Research Section of the 
Faculty of Economic and Social Studies. 

person appointed will be expected to 
take part in a study of community health 
services. Experience in the health services 
of local authorities would be an advantage. 
The vacancy is in either Grade Il (which 
carries the status of Assistant Lecturer) or 
Grade III. The salary scales are as follows: 
Grade TI -— £800 to £950 per annum; Grade 
TIl - £675 to £725 per annum. Applications 
should be sent not later than 14 February 
1961, to the Registrar. the University, 
Manchester 13, from whom further par- 
ticulars and forms of application may be 
obtained. 

TF University | College of Sierra Leone 

(Fourah Bay Collere). Applications are 
invited for the post of Personal Secretary in 
Bursar’s Office. Salary on scale £636 x 30 - 
696; €786 x 30 — 846; £882 p.a. plus 10% 
contract addition with placing according to 
qualifications and experience. Passages on 
aprointment, leave and normal termination. 
Gratuity in lieu of pension. Overseas 
allowance and part-furnished accommoda- 
tion at reasonable rent where appropriate. 
Detailed applications (6 copies) naming 3 
referees by 20 February 1961 to Secretary, 
Inter-University Council for Higher Educa- 
tion Overseas, 29 Woburn Square, London, 
WCl, from whom further particulars may 
be obtained. 

IE Scientific Civil Service needs men 

and women for msionable posts as 
(a) Senior Scientific Officers and (b) Scienti- 
fic Officers in all major scienti‘c fields, 
including Physics, Engineering, Chemistry, 
Meteorology, Mathematics and Biological 
subjects. Some particular vacancies include 
Physicists/ Electrical Engineers for research 
in the application of servo-control for 
machine tools, Physical Chemists, Chemists 
for research in high polymers, post at Army 
Operational Research Group for scientists 
in most disciplines, Mineralogist to work on 
Meteorites (Petrologist with sound know- 
ledge of Physics preferred), and Zoologist 
to specialise in the taxonomy of the 
Porifera. Qualifications: normally a degree, 
or a Diploma in Technology, with first or 
second class honours in science, mathe- 
matics or engineering, or equivalent attain- 
ment; additionally, for (a), at least 3 years’ 
relevant post-graduate ~~. oe Normal 
age limits: @ Semen and 32, (b) 
between 21 and a Vy extension for 
regular Forces service and Overseas Civil 
Service. Selection by interview. London 
salaries (a) £1,382-£1,704, (b) £759-£1,258, 
provision for starting pay above minimum. 
Promotion prospects. Write Civil Service 
ag 17 North Audley Street, 
London. W1. for anvlication form, quoting 
(a). S$/53/61 (b) S/52/61. 


ORTH-Western Polytechnic. Prince of 

Wales Road, London, NWS. Principal: 
Saunders Harris, B.Com., FCIS, FIS. The 
Governing Body invite applications for the 
post of additional tutor (man or woman) to 
the course for Child Care Officers in Train- 
ing, now in its first year. The appointment 
will provide work of an interesting and 
pionecring nature. Applicants should have 
appropriate qualifications and a wide exper- 
ience in social work. including case-work, 
and in supervising staff: teaching experience 
is desirable. Some preference will be given 
to applicants who have worked in a Child- 
ren's Department. The Course leads in two 
years to a certificate in Child Care recog- 
nised by the Central Training Council in 
Child Care (Home Office). Salary in 
accordance with the Burnham (Technical) 
Scale for Lecturers, i.e. £1.370 + £35 to 
£1,510 + £40 to £1,550 + London Allow- 
ance. The successful candidate will be re- 
quired to take up the post on 1 August 1961. 
For further particulars and form of anplica- 
tion apply to the Clerk to the Governors at 
the above address. Applications must be 
returned within 14 days of the appearance 
of this advertisement. 


“SSISTANT Housemothers (not under 19 

years) resident, required for interesting 
work in Children’s Homes, with boys and 
girls aged 5-15 years. Training or experience 
desirable but not essential. Separate bed- 
room and good holidays. Minimum salary 
£35 per month rising to £44 10s. less valua- 
tion of emoluments. Write: Children’s 
Officer, Essex mae Council, 220 London 

Road, Chelmsfor 


MATRON weised for the Samuel Lewis 
Convalescent Home, Walton-on-the- 
Naze, Essex. (80 adults). Qualified nurse 
with experience of control of staff and 
administration essential. Apply in writing 
with full details of qualifications and exper- 
ience to the Secreta (H.4), Jewish Board 
of Guardians, 74A Charlotte | St, Lond., W1. 











E United Nations Association invites 
applications for Meetings’ Secretary 
to the Council for Education in World 
Citizenship. The work includes obtaining 
Ss on inter 1 affairs 
for meetings in schools, and the organisa- 
tion of conferences for schoel mage 
Candidates should have a knowledge of 
international affairs and be able to type 
own correspondence. Public ing ex- 
perience and a knowledge of committee 
procedure would be an advantage. Salary: 
£430 per — rising by annual increments 
of £25 to £530. Starting salary according to 
qualifications. Application form, to be 
returned not later than 10 February, from 
the Secretary, CEWC, 25 Charles Street, 
London, WI. Please enclose stamped 
addressed envelope. 





CHILD Care - Reception Centre. Two 

s i to take charge 
of groups of children (with other child care 
assistance) at Earlsfield House, Swaffield 
Road, SW18, a reception centre for 51 boys 
and girls admitted for observation and 
assessment of their problems. Interesting 
but demanding work. Previous residential 
experience essential, either in — 
centre or with older boys and girls. Com- 
fortable quarters and congenial atmosphere. 
Adequate cooking and domestic assistance. 
Up to £595 less £138 for board etc. 4 weeks’ 
leave including Bank Holidays. Apply 
Children’s Officer, (WDO/S/112/1), LOC, 
County Hall, SE1. 


HILD Care. Resident Housemother re- 

quired for holiday relief duties at six 
family homes at Ifield, Crawley, Sussex, 
each for 7 children deprived of normal 
home life. Previous residential experience 
essential. Excellent single accommodation 
in separate staff house. Adequate domestic 
help. Up to £595 less £138 for board, lodg- 
ing and laundry. 4 weeks” leave including 
Bank Holidays. Apply Children’s Officer, 
(WDO/N/113/1), LCC, County Hall, SE1. 


SCHNICIAN or Junior Technician re- 

quired for the Human Cytogenetics 
Group of the Paediatric Research Unit, 
Guy's Hospital Medical School, to assist 
with studies of human chromosomes. Pre- 
vious experience in Cytology or Cytogenetics 
not essential, but some experience in either 
Bacteriology, Virology or microphotography 
would be an advantage. Salary on scale 
according to age, qualifications and exper- 
ience. Applications (two copies) should be 
sent to the Secretary, Paediatric Research 
Unit, Guy's Hospital Medical School, 
London Bridge, SE1. 


NURSE (SRN or SEN) wanted for Jewish 
Old Age Home in Hampstead. Active 
retired nurse also considered. Salary 
Whitley Scale or higher. Excellent accom- 
modation and every comfort provided. 
Please a y to the Matron, Otto Schiff 
House, 1 Netherhall Gardens, NW3. 


‘AMILY Service Units require exper- 

ienced caseworker to take of a 
Unit in London. Person appointed ceule 
be responsible for eduiniountion of Unit, 
supervision of caseworkers, student train- 
ing and small caseload. Adequate clerical 
help. Salary on scale £725/35/1,145. Write 
to Secretary, FSU, 25 St Mary's Grove, 
London, Nl. 


(CHILDREN’: S Convalescent Home, Devon. 
Torquay District wants SRN as house- 
mother & as © man. 
Love of children and cheerful disposition 
essential. Details to Markus, Hapstead, 
Buckfastleigh. 


WARDEN required for Hillfields Park 
Community Associatian, Bristol. Salary 
on scale APT Grade 1. Particulars and 
qepticetics form from L. W. Morse, Hon. 

Sec., 67 Marshfield Rd, Fishponds, Bristol. 


























REQUIRED i diately Assi Youth 
Leader for open Mixed Club Maryle- 
bone. 3 we weekly. References essential. 
Write Sec., 8 Cumberland Mansions, W1!. 


Sa — of the retirement of the 

present Matron the Jewish Blind 
Society invites applications for the post of 
Matron at its Bournemouth Holiday Home. 
Excellent accommodation. Contributory 
staff pension scheme. Persons with nursing 
experience should apply to The Secretary, 
1 Craven Hill, W2. 


ATRON for School for Maladjusted 

Children in Hampshire required in 
February. Charge of domestic side and 
clothing, practical ability and easy approach 
to children more important than formal 
qualifications. An excellent cook and other 
help employed. Salary £500/£525 with 
deduction for board residence. Pension 
Scheme available. Box 362. 


WOMAN “Assistant Teacher required for 
Bodenham Manor Residential School, 
Nr Hereford, which is a school for 32 mal- 
adjusted boys between the ages of 8 and 16 
years. Salary in accordance with the Burn- 
ham scale plus emoluments for extra duties. 
Further particulars from The Secretary to 
the Managers, 23 Laburnum Road, Bourn- 
ville, Birmingham . 


OUNG woman fond of children and 

domesticated as Assistant House 
Mother in Children’s Home, 9 children 
aged 5-15. Country district, London 40 
mins. Salary £410 less £120 for board and 
lodging. Apply Mrs Redpath, Meigan, 
Jordans, Beaconsfield, ks. 


ART-time assistant for small bookshop 
W1!. Knowledge of book trade desirable. 
Box 370. 
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Rast London Settlement. Resident 
aaa a required in April. General 
jilities 


with charge of 

Old People’s Day Centre = Workshop. 
Salary to a Apply: The 
Head. St Margaret’ s House, Bethnal Green, 

London, E2. 

JLJERTFORDSHIRE. St Christopher 
School, Letchworth. (Co-educational, 
Boarding and Day School; 400 pupils ages 
3 to 19 & pasies School 290) and a full teach- 
ing staff of 40 men and women). Required 
in September, Master or Mistress to teach 
Latie throughout the Senior School. Burn- 
ham Scale and Government Superannua- 
tion. Further particulars available from the 
Headmaster. 


NTERNATIONAL trade union organisa- 
tion with London headquarters requires 
editorial 1 t for Publi ms Depart- 
ment. English mother tongue plus good 
knowledge of several other languages, 
especially French, German, Italian and a 
Scandinavian language. Some knowledge of 
Spanish or Dutch would also be an advan- 
. Work would mainly involve writing 
original — based on material in other 
tr ig and sy 
intelligundly. Per bi 
holiday bonus also paid. Applications prith 
full details of qualifications to Box 291 


E Liberal Jewish Synagogue, 28 St 

John’s Wood Road, NW8, wishes to 
engage a young man, within the age-limits 
of of to , for permanent employment in 
its Secretariat. Prospects of advancement 
for a young man of good presence and with 
an aptitude for figures. Serious applicants, 
who believe they are fitted for a career in 
communal administration, are invited to 
submit to the Secretary, in writing and in 
confidence, full details of their education 
and career to date, together with copies of 
any testimonials they may possess. 


[NTELLIGENT woman, 25-30, graduate 
with publishing or teaching "experience 
preferred and shorthand-typing, to assist 
director of educational publishing house 
with eae st progressive work. Five-day 
week 9.30-5.30, lunch vouchers, non-con- 
tributory pension scheme, pleasant condi- 
tions. | ong Fey Educational Manager, Ginn & 
fomoeay, 18 Bedford Row, WCl. 


Pouicat Zionist Women's Organisa- 
tion requires Organising Secretary with 
initiative, used working independent. In- 
terested in public relations and strengthen- 
ing movement. Must be able to take charge 

ce and staff. Apply PRimrose 9632 
10 a.m.-5 p.m. 


MARKET Investigations Limited, seek 

in their twenties or early 
thirties to train as market research inter- 
viewers. The work is varied and interesting 
for those with a good standard of educa- 
tion. These posts are based on London with 
opportunities for travel throughout Great 
Britain. Please write with full details to 
Miss Lois Symonds, Market Investigations 
Ltd, 1-2 Berners Street, London, wi. 


TT’ “Association of Occupational ‘ Thera- 
pists invites applications for the post of 

inistrative A for Education. 
Gortnand: typing and an aptitude for 
figures essential. Salary according to exper- 
ience within a scale starting at £600 p.a. 
Pension Scheme. LV's. 5 day week. Appl 
with names of 2 referees to Secretary. AOT, 
251 Brompton Rd, SW3, before 1 Feb. 


GENERAL | Secretary of a smali trade 
union seeks a secretary/personal assist- 
ant. Pay rises to £851 p.a., starting accord- 
ing to age and qualifications. Three weeks’ 
holiday. 5-day week. Applications should 
be sent to the STE, 438 Salisbury House, 
London Wall. London, EC2, by Friday 
10 February 1961. 


pu® ISHERS have opportunity for two 
girls (15-18) interested in books and art 
for varied duties in Production and Pub- 
licity Dept ¢ typing useful but not 
essential. "Phone LANgham 7596, Miss 
Hamilton, or write Thames & Hudson, 30 
Bloomsbury St, WC1. 
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‘And then the black sheep came 
along and eat up all the white 
sheepl 


Red Cross Memorial 
Camanean Mai 





tal, Taplow, Nr 
pb oy Research . (Medical | Re- 
search Council). Sh Typist equi 


LEASANT accom. and conditions offered 

to woman, . middle 30's, willing 

help brighten — sy og prepared to 
act as nursing to my mother, a 

retired doctor, Tel. L 0146 before 10 a.m. 








repared io help with 
Good sho 


tial. Salary on scale £317 rising to maximum 
of £585 at age 30. Applications stating age, 
experience with names of two referees to 
Hospital Secretary. 


GHORTHAND Typist (adult) with mea- 
sure of clerical duties required - for 
Trade Union Research Department. Salary 
£11 8s. rising to £11 18s. per week after six 
months approved service. Five-day (35 hour) 
week; contributory superannuation scheme; 
good holidays. Apply with details: Box 241. 


ECRETARY for Senior Partners of well- 
known firm of Architects. Sound sec- 
retarial training and good education essen- 
tial. Previous experience in an Architect's 
office an advantage. Salary £600-£750 
according to qualifications and experience. 
34 weeks holiday a year. Write giving 
gues of age, education and experience to 
x 319. 


YACANCY for experienced shorthand- 
typist in social work agency in SW 
London. Salary according to age and exper- 
ience. 35 hour week. Good holidays. Also 
vacancy for part-time Satans -typist (15 
hours per week). Box 3 


PERSONAL Secretary — Surrey, 

Hampshire Border; by ool principal; 

efficiency and personality more important 

than high s. Interesting residential 

ow offering great variety to right person. 
rite Box 299. 


(COMPETENT shorthand-typist required 
about 20 hours per week, times to be 
decided according to mutual convenience. 
Pay 4s. 6d. per hour. Please apply. Direct 
Action Committee Against Nuclear War, 
344 Seven Sisters Road, Finsbury Park, 
N4. STAmford Hill 7062. 




















S there as ible and sympathetic woman 
who wid like two small private rooms 
and all facilities in SE London luxury flat 
in return for housekeeping and non-nursing 
care for male invalid owner? Box 320. 


OF course if you think 5 gns is too little to 
pay Gor a portrait (3 whole-plate prints 
included), I can always charge you more, 
but please ‘ek ask me to Seok for less 
(except children). Anthony Panting, 30 
Abbey Gdns, NW8, MAI. 3200. 
Foe sale: Well-established, unopposed 
Coffee and Sandwich bar, central posi- 
tion Padstow. Rent £125 p.a. 4 small 
accommodation. Price £2,000. 
MQDERN Contact Lens Cet 7(N) 
sv Endsleigh C Court, WC1. Booxiet sent. 
FGAMILY Contact Wanted: eae old 
boy in Sussex Special Rudo Steiner 
School, belongs to no one and badly needs 














a family contact in ra Home 
Counties. If you can help please write to 
the Area Children’s Officer, (SDO/N/242/1), 


LCC, 106 Weston Street, SE1. 


MPEPPLE- -aged lady interested in arts, 
international affairs, linguistics, wishes 
to contact le of similar interests living 
preferably in Camberwell. Box 9582. 


A TIT Feeding Bell hanging outside your 
window provides endless entertainment. 
With bracket, 7s. 6d. Tit Nesting Boxes 

with observation door 15s. p.f. Also Bird 
Tables: Wm. Hill, 10 Moniaive, Dumfries. 


OES Your Child Write? An eminent 

advisory panel will be judging all 
entries by children aged 5 to 16 submitted 
to the Third Daily Mirror Children’s 
Literary Competition. Entries are — ae 
from now until 23 Februa 














“ARCHITECTS. Smail firm requires secre- 

tary commencing 13 February 3 morn- 
ings weekly, shorthand unnecessary. 37 
Newton Road, W2. BAYswater 8959. 


ECRETARIES, 20/30, for editorial direc- 

tor and public relations firm, both SW1. 

£10/£12 plus LV’s. Portman Bureau, 78 
George St, W1. HUN. 0676. 


ECRETARY for German law office. Per- 

fect in German shorthand-typing. No 

Sat. work. Sal. £11 p.w. Apply Dr Kraft, 7 
Kingsmead, New Barnet, | Herts. BAR. 0724. 


TH Better job for the Better girl. From 
Mayfair Staff Selection Bureau, Sa 
Princes St, Hanover Sa.» W1 (opp. Dickins 
& Jones). HYD. 6471 


“THe Art of Living’ is to enjoy your work 
- find that interesting job through 
Winifred Johnson's Bureau, 114 Holborn, 
EC1, HOL. 0390 (next door to Gamages). 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED 


yous gentleman (20), first-class back- 
ground, wishes take up Travel Agency 
career. Fluent a. Enthusiastic 
& ambitious. Clean drivin a Wang 
undertake Courier duties. boss 


EXPERIENCED Sacto ae evtband 
typist, English and German, seeks 
interesting position. Box 293. 


YOUNG » solicitor requires position where 
political and/or legal interests are 
utilised. Box 210. 


UMANITARIAN seeks project work 

anywhere, to develop basic needs. Field 
or Office. Individual or Group Scheme. 
Some exp. India. Wife SRN. Lowly reward. 
Determined. Most genuine. Box 265. 


AN (24), with University Engineering 
background, but no degree, seeks 
interesting work with technical bias. Loca- 
tion unimportant. Box 334. 
[NTE young man (24): deep interest 
and knowl. politics, philosophy, soc- 
iology. Exper. negotiation, man manage- 
ment: driver. Possess. initiative, integ. and 
cap. for hard work: sks post in socially 
useful | employ. Prepd to study. Box 235. 


ICK of “dishwashing, adaptable young 
writer, edit. exp., type, drive, sks decent 
worthwhile job London, 6 mths. Box 335. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


THe University of Manchester. Halls- 
worth Research Fellowships. Applica- 
tions are invited for the above Research 
Fellowships for advanced work in the field 
of Political Economy (including Public 
Administration). The value of the Fellow- 
ships will normally be within the range of 
£900-£1,900 per annum, accordin on exper- 
ience and qualifications. lations 
governing the award of the fellowshi ips Fmd 
be obtained from the Registrar, The Uni- 
versity, Manchester 13, to whom applica- 
tions — be sent not later than 25 
arc 


















































PERSONAL 


A SUNNY informal holiday? Visit Medi- 

terranean ports of your choice aboard 

68 ft Brixham trawler. 12-berth. Sail / power. 

ey rates inclusive food, fuel, crew. 
x 


(CHILDREN’ S Summer holidays in happy 
surroundings. Every care. anet House, 











Callis Court Rd, Broadstairs. Thanet 62783, 








d, addressed env. for full details os 
Children’s Literary Competition, Leaflet D, 
Daily Mirror, Fetter Lane, London, EC4. 


NEW plays, read with view to production, 
own theatre. Mountview Sanat, 104 
Crouch Hill, N8. MOU. 5885 


ACTORS actresses required, experienced. 

Amateur 4 Season includes: “View 

from Wesker Trilogy; ‘School 

for Scandal’; Five Finger Exercise’; ‘Bus 

og ; New plays etc. Mountview Theatre, 
04 Crouch Hill, N8. MOU. 5885. 


@CRIPTS read, epic drama, 3-act play or 
one-hour detailed criticism £1. Not 
an agency. BM/TSF, London, WC1l. 


ROME. English speaking family seeks 
experienced mother’s help. References 
offered & requested. Write: Mazsan - Via 
S. Prisca 15, Rome. 


SWITZERLAND. * To let short or long 
periods, mountain chalet near Gstaad. 
Ridley, 12 Brookside Rd, Golders Grn NW11 


Yusost AVIA. Young man would like to 
hear from others . summer 
holiday Yugoslavia. Box 9981. 


PLAYForD, Apted, Maggot Pie . . 
Country egy at Braziers, Ipsden, 
Oxon, | 17-20 Feb. ‘God & Prophesy’. 


pusuic Speaking Course. 4 evening ses- 
sions excellent to assist Social, Business, 
Political Public Speaking. Teachers of the 
highest level. Indiv. attention. Join Now, 
you cannot lose. Particulars from: Patricia 
Adams (N/S), 164 Park West, London, W2 


ENTAL tonic. Send for remarkable 
free brochure of ‘Short-cut’ Success 
Course. Invaluable to everyone. ‘Success’, 
Dorset nk Chambers, Penn Hill, Parkstone, 
rset. 


UMANITARIAN | seeks to _ replace 
Affluence. See ‘Appointments Wanted’. 


UTHORS under 30: short story com- 

petition. First prize £50; second £30; 
third £20. Send entries, limit 5,000 words, 
by 1 — 1961 to ‘Transatlantic Review’, 
Flat 33 Ennismore Gardens, London, 
Sw? _ -: envelopes ‘Short Story Com- 
petition’ and send s.a.e. for return. 


VENING Drama Classes. Few vacancies, 
no experience required. Comm. at once. 
Own theatre. Phone MOU. 5885. Write: 
Mountview Theatre, 104 Crouch Hill, N8. 


ANT to Write? Then you want Know- 
How! No Sales - No fees training 
means writing success for you. Benefit 
also from The Writer, plus two practical 
writing encyclopaedias — free! Send for 
Free N3 Know-How Guide to_Writin 
Success’ (45th Edition). 
Successful Writing Ltd, 124 New Bond 
Street, London, . 
RINTING at less cost by offset litho a 
text in print-style type. 
chures, catalogues, etc., with = Susan 
Tully Ltd, 9 Blenhei St, W1. MAY. 609. 
CHRONIC Catarrh is commonly treated 
with drugs, inhalants, sprays, cauteri- 
sation | and even surgery, yet withal the 
ym — the i bie enemy of fitness 
and mental activity remains. Gaflisol 
Tablets will liquefy catarrh and purify and 
clear the entire system. rmiess, benevo- 
lent, and with no drug reaction on the 
heart or other organs. Not habit forming. 
Send 52s. 6d. for six months’ treatment 
(1,000 Tablets) or £1 12s. 6d. G months’ 
treatment) to. Garis with booklet of dietary 
advice, rlisol hy Fairlight, 
Suosea, or ender your i 






















































































































































































COURS! 
PERSONAL—continued — 
—_—., BAS 
ADVANCED French lessons and coq. a 
versation required advertiser's home » 
NW3. Also beginner’s German. Box 34g, e THE 
CAR seats available: London to Ban - 
celona 18 March. RIV. 8170 or Box 379, ” Residential 
INERANT London actors seek lace t 
orm. Please write Box 322 place te MOC 
pareCcaRe printing for NS vender readery, 
Letterheads to books. The Blado = 
171 Strand, Surrey St, WC2 TEM. a 
41% interest (tax paid). Invest mq id ‘0 fet 
© Society devoted A a assist Bice p. da 
owner-occupiers through The New Home Spanish 
Building Society, East Bodh, Mid. Sesica, 35 
diesex. Chairman: Anthony Marlow, MP ——e 
— VIES’S 
TH, Linguists’ Club, London's inte, graduate 
national Centre, Niddry Lodge, Hi six mo 
St, W8 (WES. 0989), & 20 Grosvenor Pj, Next fi 
SW1 (SLO. 9595), for conversn & tuition = 10 April 
LONDON Schoo! of Bridge, 38 Kings Rd, = 
SW3 Sloane Sq KEN 7201. Club attached —_ 
RS P. Perlow, psychologist, 89 
Mgrs Rd, Crickiewood, NW2. G a PARK 
PRINTING at less cost than duplicating (ARCHTE 
— os ra = illustrated for admissio 
- and at what s William K 
Ltd, 36 Brooke St, ECl. CHA. 3583. iy 10 APP 
DvREX gloves and rubber surgical appl from: 
ances sent under plain cover. Write or FAARTING 
call for our free price list now. Fi of Mu: 
Dept N.N., 34 Wardour St, London, full-ume ea 
ramicy Planning Booklet free — formers 
plain, sealed cover. Premier Labom in voice & it 
tories (Box 46), 333 Gray’s Inn Rd, d, WCl, the School ‘ 
HUMANISTS accept the brotherhood d i's 
all men, reject idea of the super 
natural; work for better human conditions, a? 
Write Ethical Union (Pres. Sir Julia —_—-— 
Huxley), 13 Prince of Wales Ter., W8. —, = 
PHILIP Humphreys, psychologist, for 4 188° 
merly of Prince’s Gate, now at Rich london Ur 
mond. RIC. 4416. BSc(Fcon), 1 
SroRies wanted by the Agency Dept, General Cer 
C20 of British Institute of Fiction Oxford, Can 
Writing Science Ltd, Chronicle Hous, Moderate fe 
Fleet St, EC4. We negotiate suitable work Registrar, 70 
on a 15% of sales basis (mo reading tee), J ANGUAC 
unsuitable work returned with reasons. We Foreign 
also offer an interesting booklet givi lish for Fore 
details and tees for our & ar %32 Oxfor 
isms, and success letters trom students. foreign lang 
[DOMESTICS Unlined (ACY) tor reads BH private a 
A cleaners & babysitters. CUN. 0461. ev aly — 
[MPECUNIOUS but Aesthetic? Please send courses. Enr 
or catalogue: Margery Dean, Wive 
Essex. Good —— anaes. > ITION | 
Degrees. 
E write l Mod. fees. 
articles, books, copy. “Box 2 27 E. W. Shay 
SR USSIAN lessons given by ex — vas L, Wols 
graduate. E.R., 31 , 31 Mowbray Rd, ae USSIAN: 
LEARN to play the guitar; please a? 
Miss Rossiter, AGSM, tel.: FRE. ail Oxford. (Est 
ICRO-Corneal Lenses, W. S. Walters, AHINESE 
FSMC, FACLP, M. Hillel, FSMC tutors). 
MRSH, FACLP, Commonwealth Hous, Ci. 
5 New Oxford St, WC1. HOL. 2092. += ie 
ORWEGIAN Fura. & Designs. Over Ssiceraha 
gaard, 31 Connaught St, W2. AMB. 820. | 
UITAR Lessons. Classical. Chesnakor, Merron Cou 
48a Cathcart Road, SW10. FLA. 434. INTENSIVE 
WOU can speak Italian effortiessly im} and Pitn 
nual. Details: Setogni, WEL. 6655. Secretarial | 
GHORT Story Writing for Profit. The del ee. Sv 
obby. ec. The UCH-ty 
Regent lastitute ($/191), Palace Gate, Wi Wi. & lessons. 
RITE for Profit with the Premet BETTE! 
School of Journalism Ltd, (founded GCE b 
1919), 53 Fleet Street, London, EC4. If you World befor 
haven't earned your fees by the time you've with a Mayf 
finished the course, you get your monty ects oor | 
back. Write to Dept 7 for free copy of ‘You teachers; lov 
In Print’ and details of Special Guarantee. lower Colle 
Free market service available to students Croydon. 
BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS _ es 
‘SURVIVAL’, the indispensable bi-monthly INTINC 
journal for everyone concerned with exhibito 
strategy, disarmament - security. | Re Smal! classe 
prints and cx of .ANCE 1 
articles, facts and statements, -- and for Trai 
Western. Now reduced in price to £1 85.8 : HA! 
year, 5s. a copy. Order direct from th s 
Institute for ——_ Studies, 18 Adam JSLINGTO 
Street, London, _ experienc 
ReaP Slaughters could be stopped. Writ Highbury C 
for leaflet BM/JONIB, Lenien, wCl. XPERT 
EBRUARY ‘Labour Monthly’. What is techniq 
‘Neutralism’? R. Palme Dutt; A Ca# chetizky 
for Nationalisation, Harry Weaver; Hom = M, 46 
and Colonialism, D. N. Pritt, QC. 1s. 6 PANISH 
or 9s. half-yearly. Dept. NS, 134 Ballatds meth. I 
Lane, London, N3. Williams. / 
R&S and the Tory Profits: Bus Crisis tory of the 
Technical Education. Labour Research, J 36 Cranbou 
ls. 2d. p.f. 161 Drury Lane, WC2. _ 
JPRENCH books. Interested? + or write Ss 
to Librairie Francaise. R. G. Boultoa, 
17 Gillingham Street, SW1. VIC. 1583_ UN 
ERSONAL attention to overseas ordes Departm 
all types of Poole-Bickford, 2-29 July 
22 Buckingham St, Strand, London, WC 
DEUTSCHE Buecher Gesucht. R. & & “= 
Steiner (Books). AMBassador _ 1564. __ Prof 
GERMAN | books bought & sold. Libris, 
\J 38a Boundary Rd, NW8. MAI. 3030. Details fr 
SIMMONDS, 16 Fleet Street. CE Mural Stu 
+ tral 3907. Books bought in ay Se 
quantity: Libraries purchased Standard 


sets. Good technical books also req 
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| or write 
Boultoa, 
. 1583._ 
as orders 
Bickford, 
on, WEL 
R. && 
1564,__ 
i. Libris, 
AI. 3030, 
et. a 
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Standand 
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HOLIDAY TRAVEL—continued 





BASIC CHRISTIANITY, 
3-5 February. 
THE FILM IN FRANCE, 
10-12 March. 
Residential weekend courses, £3 each. 


MOOR PARK COLLEGE, 
Farnham, Surrey. 





AIN: Holiday Course at Cordoba 


19 March-23 il. Holy Week & Excur- 
, to Seville Feria & Granada. 4 brs 
jon p. day, full b. & lodging: £8 p. wk. 
Spanish classes in London. Academia 
itanica, 35 Endell St, WC2. TEM. 2202. 


VIES’S Secretarial Training (for 
graduates and other older students). 
six months’ course opens - 10 April 
#961. Next fourteen weeks’ intensive course 
= 10 April 1961. Next Special Refresher 
- 27 February to 24 March 1961. 
all information apply to the Secretary, 
198 Holland Park Avenue, London, WII. 
PARK 4654). 





ARCHITECTURAL" Associatic Association School 


of Architecture. Entrance examination 
for admission September 1961 will be held 
oo 10 April. Last date for applications: 
%4 March. Full particulars and application 
forms from: Principal, 36 Bedford Sq., WC1 
F\AARTINGTON Music School, Director 

of Music, Richard Hall, provides 


formers & teachers with individual tuition 
s voice & instruments. In being residentia) 
he School offers exceptional facilities for 
hamber music, ensembie playing & choral 
inging. Scholarships are awarded. 
ospectus from the Secretary, The Art 
Centre, Dartington Hall, Totnes, S. Devon. 


TJOME Preparation for Examinations. 

University Correspondence ae 
founded 1887, conducts tuition by post for 
London University Degrees (BA, BSc, 
BSe(Econ), LLB, BD), & certain Diplomas, 
General Certificate of Education (London, 
Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, and others). 
Moderate fees. Prospectus post free from 
Registrar, 70 Burlington House, Cambridge. 














BE ANGUAGE Tuition Centre School of 
Foreign Languages, School of Eng- 
lish for Foreign Nationals’ Students’ Club, 
%32 Oxford Street. LANgham 1005. All 

ign languages in day and evng classes 
a private lessons, beginners & all grades. 
Daily classes in English and prep. for Cam- 
bridge Univ.. Certificates. ort or long 
courses. Enrolment daily. Prospectus free. 


ITION by Post for GCE, Lond. Univ. 

Degrees, Dipiomas, Law, Profess. exams. 
Mod. fees. Prosp. (mention exam.) from 
E. W. Shaw Fietcher, CBE, LLB, Dept 
VH91, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894) 


USSIAN: Beginners’ 18-Lesson Postal 

Course with mdividual tutorial help, 
G. Write to Dept Wolsey Hail, 
Oxford. (Est. 1894). 


INESE Language Bureau (Graduate 
tutors). Private tuition. Newspapers. 
tific Chinese. Special Courses. All 
@aminations. Box 9736. 


BD USSIAN Lessons at home. Native-bern 
tutor. Perfect diction. Mr Gothill, 11 











“NSIVE Secretarial Courses. Gregg 
and Pitman Shorthand. Frances King 
Secretarial School, la Harrington Road, 
London, SW7. KEN. 4771. 
TOUCH-vping. Learn in 12-24 private 
lessons. Miss Sutton, FLAxman 7967. 











BETTER chance for your child. With 
GCE behind him, your child has the 
World before him. Make sure of success 
with a Mayflower Postal Course; single sub- 
or complete syllabus. Qualified 
Wachers; low fees. Details free from May- 
— College, Dept N1, Masons Avenue, 
ydon. 


UCH-typing and/or Pitman’s Short- 
S hand. Private tuition. BAYswater 1786. 


INTING as a Pastime, Mary Law, 
exhibitor at the RA and Paris Salon. 
Small classes. Phone WiLlesden 6025 


DANCE Theatre Group accepts members 
for Training, —— Harmel Studios, 
Phone: HAMpstead 0213. 
NGTON. Children’s piano lessons by 
experienced teacher. Sarah Doniach, 10 
Highbury Crescent, NS. NOR. 1301. 


EXPert tuition in interpretation and 
technique of Pianoforte playing - 
Leschetizky Method. Tanya  Polunin, 
LRAM, 46 Clarendon Rd, London, W!1. 
PANISH Guitar Lessons. Auth. Span. 
meth. Personal & class lessons by Len 
Williams. Apply free booklet cont. “His- 
tory of the Guitar’, ish Guitar Centre, 
% Cranbourne St, WC2. COV. 0754. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 
Department of Extra-Mural Studies 
22-29 July Residential course at Malton 

E HISTORY AND 
ARCHAOLOGY OF THE 
MEDIEVAL VILLAGE 
Professor M. W. Beresford 
J. G. Hurst 


Details from the Department of Extra- 


























Mural Studies, The University, Leeds 2. 





UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
DEPARTMENT OF EXTRA-MURAL 
STUDIES 


STUDY TOURS ABROAD 
ITALY; Art and Architecture. 
30 March-15 April. £65. 
GERMANY, SWITZERLAND, 
FRANCE; Churches New and Old. 

27 April-l0 May. £50. 

Details from: Director of Extra-Mural 

Studies, The University, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham, 15. 


NEWLYN Holiday Sketching Group, 8 
May to 15 . 1961. Daily expedi- 
tions with tuition. Large studio. Beginners 
welcomed. Book for wae tortnight = 
longer. Prospectus from Director, mic 
Pieid Studio, Newlyn, Penzance, Cornwall. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 











LEVERHULME RESEARCH 
AWARDS 


EUROPEAN SCHOLARSHIPS, 1961 


The Leverhulme Trustees offer to 
British-born subjects normally resident 
in the United Kingdom two scholarships 
of £600 for one year (an additional 
allowance may be paid to a married 
scholar) for advanced study in a centre 
of learning in any European country 
except Great Britain or Ireland. 
Candidates should be between the ages 
of 24 and 30 on 1 October 1961 (allow- 
ance in upper age limit will be 
made for national service). 

The scholarships are not intended for 
students of modern languages; other- 
wise no subject of study will be 
excluded but preference will be given to 
candidates who wish to study in the 
subjects normally ped in the Arts 

Faculties of universities. 


The closing date for receipt of applica- 
tions is 28 February 1961 and the 
scholarships will be tenable from 
1 September. Application must be made 
on form ES obtainable together with 
further information from the Secretary, 
Furopean Scholarships, Leverhulme 
Research Awards, St Bridget’s House, 
Bridewell Place, London, EC4. 





HE French Government is offering to 

British students a number of scholar- 
ships of several months duration for re- 
search work in all fields of study: Arts 
subjects, Science, Medicine, Agriculture, 
Fine Art, Music, Drama etc. Apply to the 
Cultural Attaché, the French Embassy, 22 
Wilton Crescent, London, SWI, before 
11 February 1961. pa 

RENSHAM Heights, Farnham, Surrey. 

(Co-educational Boarding School). Two 
Scholarships of £75 p.a. each (one may be 
for Musich to be awarded to boys or gifls 
aged 11-134 years on 1 September 1961. 
Examination in March. Details from the 
Headmaster. 


TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS 


Trina & Duplicating. Russell. RICh- 
mond 3070. 22 The Avenue, Kew Gdns. 


PING and Duplicating by Experts 
MSS, Plays, testimonials. etc Metro- 
litan Typewriting Office, 239-241 Shaftes- 
rv Ave (Oxford St end), WC2 COV 1817 


























(COMPETENT Typewriting Service. MSS, 
Theses, etc. Mod. terms. MAI. 2659. 








THESES. MSS, etc. typed. Medical work 
speciality. Patricia Rowley, 27 Walton 
Road, Sidcup, Kent. FOOtscray 5561. 


STELLA Fisher Secretariat Ltd, 436 
Strand, WC2. TEMple Bar 6644. Type- 
writing, Duplicating, Translations. 
ANUSCRIPTS typed. Pat Johnson, 12 
M Bournemouth Rd, SW19. MOU. 6136. 














AY Cory for all typing, duplicating. 
bey 8 ery i Parliament Mansions, 
Abbey rd St, SW1. ABBey 2354/5817. 


MBS Jolly will type or duplicate it for 
you: 26 Charing Cross Rd. TEM. 5588 











UR Service — any job at any time. Dupli- 
cating, Typing, Transins, all secretarial 
work, 24 hr service. Personal attn. Isle 
Agency, 76c Rochester Row. SW 1. VIC. 7333. 


TY\ue sborthand, "typing, 








UPLICATING, 
translating. Mabel Eyles, 10 Beacons- 
field Road, London, N11. ENTerprise 3324 


JEN McDougall for typing, translations 
24-hour duplicating service. 31 Ken- 
sington Church St, W8. WES. 5809. 
ITERARY translator, highest qualifica- 
tions and wide experience, will under- 
take commissions from German, Dutch, 
French & Italian. Standard rates. Box 9728. 











RUSSIA 
& Eastern Europe 


The greatest range of fascinating new 
— at reasonable all-in prices is 
by CONTOURS. All are 
| in two attractive books 
available NOW on request. 


DAYS BOOK 1 - RUSSIA GNS 
15 May Day Cruise Moscow, 


Leningrad 
13. Baltic Cruises Leningrad 45 
15 tours to Moscow 61 
16 By air to Moscow, Riga & 
Leningrad, return by sea 89 
23 Tours to Samarkand from 4159 


BOOK 2 - EASTERN EUROPE 
17 Hungary by rail 
17 Rumanian & Bulgarian Black 
Sea Riviera by rail to Vienna, 
thence 


air 
15 Dalmatia tour by BEA & 


coach (1 week Makarska) 59 
12 Coach tour Czechoslovakia & 
Eastern Germany 3% 


16 Poland by rail 46 
40 


e by air 
and ful] details of many more fine 
holidays ———t Black Sea cruises, 
motoring holidays, etc. 


Write or ‘phone NOW to: 
CONTOURS LTD 


72 Newman Street, LONDON, W1. 
Tel. MUSeum 8499 & 6463. 





PROGRESSIVE TOURS 
1961 
HOLIDAY SPECIALS 


May Day Tour to Moscow 
by Soviet Boat. Incl. £56 14s. 


Boat Tours to Soviet Union 
6 days in SU. Incl. £66 5s. 


Coach Tours to Moscow; 
via Berlin, Warsaw. Incl. £66 3s. 


Grand Tour of Eastern Europe. 
Weimar, Dresden, Giant Mts, Prague. 
12 days. Coach. Incl. £38. 


Tours to Hungary & Bulgaria. 
Individual & Tours to Poland, Rumania, 
Albania, Yugoslavia. 


Send for our 1961 Brochure for details. 
100a Rochester Row, London, SW1. 








A STRAW HUT 
on a sun-drenched beach far from the 
cares of the world, wi good com- 
panions, good food and wine, relaxing, 
swimming, sailing, water  ski-ing, 
diving — at the holiday villages of the 
CLUB MEDITERRANEE 
in 
Italy, Greece, Corsica, 
Yugoslavia, 
Israel, Tunisia. 
Write: 
Travel Counsellors Ltd, 
139 Kensington High Street, 
(entrance in Wrights Lane) 
London, W8. WEStern 1517. 





CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
' SOVIET UNION 
HUNGARY 


Our special leaflet gives details of holi- 
days by rail, air and sea to the above 
mentioned countries. 

Examples: 
15 day rail holiday to Budapest, Vienna, 
Prague. Price from 59 gns. 

15 day holiday by jet to Moscow, 
Leningrad, Kiev, Yalta. Price from 
155 gns. 

Apply to our Eastern European 
Department. 

Apal Travel Limited, 

78 New Oxford Street, London, WC1. 
Tel.: MUSeum 9351 (10 lines). 





WIMMING and sunbathing on the Costa 
del Sol, skiing in the Sierra Nevada, 
fiestas and flamenco, superb courses in 
Spanish language, literature, art, at the 
International Holiday Schools in Granada, 
Easter, Summer and Christmas. Send Inter- 
national Postal Coupon for details to 
Instituto de Lenguas Modernas (NN), 
Apartado 244, Granada, Spain. 








gowns ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


50s. by surface mail to any address in the world. (25s. for six months.) 
By air mail to Europe 90s.; Middle East 98s.; N. & S. America, India & 
Pakistan 118s.; Australia, New Zealand, Japan, 140s. 
By air freight to W. Africa 90s.; E. Africa 95s.; 8. Africa (Johannesburg), 
India 98s.; Singapore & Malaya 105s.; Australia 130s. 
U.S.A. $9 (surface) $19 (air). 


Gennes NEW STATESMAN Great Turnstile London WC] Snenss 


ERNA LOW HOUSE PARTIES 
Here is the information for which 
we been sOUsE 


PARTIES in Britain (Berkshire, Kent, 
Sussex, Norfolk & Cornwall). 
CONTINENTAL HOUSE PARTIES 
on the Riviera & the Costa Brava, in 
the Tyrol, in Norway & Switzerland. 
ERNA LOW, 47(NS) Old Brompton R 
London, SW7. KEN. 0911 & 8881/ 


ROMAN Holiday. Comfortable rms with 
\ breakfast near Colosseum 23s. Countess 
Widman, Via Marco Aurelio 42, Rome. 
Fo® the Finest Holidays in Switzerland, 
- send for Free Guide to Holiday Plan- 
ning from Dept E6, Swiss Travel Service, 
63 Ebury St, SW1. 
GREECE. Lively groups of individuals. 
56 gms covers everything from travel, 
meals and beds to informal excursions, 
Delphi, Sunium, Mycenae, Epidaurus, etc., 
but if you want less, pay less. Aegina Club, 
1l Park Terrace, Cambridge. 


MEDITERRANEAN Camping Holidays. 
Escorted travel. Beautiful site, civilised 
plumbing. A quip provided. Resi- 
dent cook. Intenters, White House, Shaws, 
Uppermill, Oldham. 
ROTRAVEL have something for every- 
one. Write now for your copy of our 
1961 booklet “Better Holidays’, Protrave] 
(NS), 12 Gt Castle St, Oxford Circus, W1 
(behind Peter Robinson). LAN. 3101. 


d, 
4. 


























[Ne Ceylon, Malaya, Australia. Pas- 
sage av. to Bombay £53 10s., Colombo 
£56 10s., ge £31 10s., Sydney, via 
Panama, £150. Indian Nat! Travels Ltd, 25 
Bloomsbury Way, WCl1. HOL. 1193. 


WHERE TO STAY 


yoy St Ciement’s Hall. 
rust's house in old Cornish fish 
village. Comf Home-cookin ‘act. — 4 
7 gns. Lambourn, Mousehole 236. 


LTE Guide to Village Inns, Farms, 

Hotels on and off the beaten track 
round Britain's coast & country. 5s. posted 
N. S. Hilton, Sundial House, Torquay. 


RECUPERATION at Higham House in 
53 beautiful acres. Comf., rest, exercise, 
Entirely vegetarian. Farm eggs and milk. 
Treatment if desired. Health lectures Write 
for terms, broch., Higham Hse, Salehurst, 
Robertsbridge, Sx Robertsbridge 426 


SUSSEX, ar Battle & Hastings, The Brick- 

wall Hotel, Sediescombe. Good food 
good service, well-chosen wines all the year 
round. AA, RAC, full licence, cen. htg, 
Pretty view, garden. Tel. Sedlescombe 253. 


PRRITAIN’S best Holiday Farms. Cou 

B Guest Houses, Caravans, ons 1.300 
reviews illus. in 1961 Guide. Send 4s. id 
Farm Guide, (B7) 18 High St, Paisiey. 7 


























ESWICK. Highfield Vegetarian G 

K House, The Heads, offers beautiful 
views, good, exclusively vegetarian Meals, 
comfort & friendly atmosphere. Broch 
Mr & Mrs N. Lusby, VCA Mems. Tel. 508” 


USSEX. Blenheim Farm, Robertsbridge. 
S Tel. 448. Comf. accom. gd food. Rees. 
terms Children welc. Riding. Fishing. 








FEW paying guests welcome to coun 
A house in secluded corner of island ovke 
Ikg sea. Lge garden, gd food, reas. charges, 
no extras. Mrs Downes, Beauchamp, St 
Lawrence, I. of Wight. Tel. Nitoa 422. 


OOK early for a family holiday by th 
on at the Barricane Private Hotel, 
Write Mr & Mrs A. W. Garness, Woola- 
combe, Devon. Phone Woolacombe 44. 
GMALL Hotel, warm and in sheltered 

position. No television, no radio, but 
are books. eet pee to work or relax. 

S per week ti arch. Easton Cou 
Hotel, Chagford, Devon. “a 


SPRINGTIME in Paris. Stay at Hotel de 

Bordeaux*, Latin Quarter, Engl. spoken. 
Central heating. C.h.w. Recently modern- 
ised. Comf. accom. 550-850 frs nightly. 
28 rue de la Montagne Ste Genéviéve, Paris 
V. Metro: Maubert-Mutualité. 





RROTHENEUF (St Maio), Brittany. Pen- 
sion Yvonne. From 36s. (June 31s.). 
Mod. comfs. Seaviews. Sands. Illus. Leaflet. 


PROPERTIES FOR SALE 


EGE of Windsor Great Park. Detached 
modernised cottage, f"hold. All services. 
600 yds Ascot Race Course. Garden. Room 
for garage. £2,500. Phone Ascot 1322 evgs. 
"TROPICAL, sunny Grenada, West Indies. 
Modern architect-designed 4 bedroom, 
3 bathroom house, all services, fully 
equipped Swedish kitchen, indoor garden 
atio, large terraces, hardwood floors with 
acre garden behind lovely white sand 
ch in exclusive residential development 
— Freehold £9,700. Write Westerhall Point, 
Grenada, West Indies. 




















PHILATELY 


HILATELY. Attractive Approvals. 
British Coloniais one y. NS, 177 
Cricklewood Broadway, Nw. 


REMOVALS & EXPORT PACKING 
PACING, Shipping and Household 


Removals. Estimates free. Bonners, 
Welling, Kent. Dial BEXieyheath 5751. 











~~ 
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OPERA & BALLET EXHIBITIONS EXHIBITIONS—coatiaued LECTURES AND Se eee 
Gina Reproductions. Catalogue of Galleries, 5-7 Porchester Place, Cn London Fabian Society. My .. 
THE ROYAL OPERA HOUS the full range of these excellent collo- Marble ae “Construction: Dyson on ‘Education for Adults’ 
E 
Co G wo? pe prints, 2s. from: Ganymed, 11 Great 7 1950-60’ (Pasmore, Martin, Hill, 1 Feb. 7.30 p.m. oy Hall, Red pe 
(COVent wal 1086) Torntile, wcl. etc.). To 4 Feb., 10-6. Sq., WCl. Vis. 2s. 6d. Details’ of 
—_ 1A Gallery, 15 Liste St, WC2. Picture ALKER'S Galleries, 118 New Bond St — Secretary, 52 Char 
2 Lendi ibrary, new selection an.- New Painti Osm ine. : 
THE COVENT GARDEN OPERA Li Feb. Annual subsoription £1 Is.. Monthly — “NUCEEAR | Disarmament: A_ Social 
WO Jan. & ~, O hiring fee 10s. 11-6, Sats. 11-4 LECTURES AND MEETINGS on a: SPGB. i 1, Comp 
at 7.3 rpheus » venport Road, Catf 
ICA, 17 Dover St, W1. Vera Haller and ord, § 
2 Feb. at 7.30 Sights Dream Wolfgang Hollegha. Two artists from LONDON NLR CLUB Monday, 30 Jan., 8 p.m. Lecturer: Hardy, 


3 Feb. at 7.30 Cavalleria Rusticana, 
Pagliacci 


. 


THE ROYAL BALLET 


31 Jan. at 7.30 Les Sylphides, 

The Invitation, 

Don Quixote pas de 
de acade 
Pineapple Poll, 

Les Sylphides, 
Sweeney Todd 

Les Sylphides, 

The Invitation, 
Sweeney Todd 


4 Feb. at 2.15 


4 Feb. at 7.30 





SADLER’'S WELLS THEATRE 
TERminus 1672 


31 Jan.,2& 4% 
t 7. 30 Ariadne on Naxos 


1 Feb. at 7.30 Barber of Seville 
3 Feb. at 7.30 Die Fledermaus 





PERA Circle. ‘Orpheus’ by Gluck: 
excerpts by artists from Covent Garden 
Opens, ov? 29 Jan., 8 p.m. 4 St James's 
yd . 6d. Details: Hon. Secretary. 
ES. A ae 





THEATRES 


A&®. TEM. 3334. 8.0, Sats. 5:0 & 8.0. 
Mortimer, Simpson, Pinter. Mems. 


J“OMEDY. WHI. 2578. Evgs 8, Sat. 5.30 
and 8.30, Mat. Wed. at ‘Fairy Tales 
of New York’ by J. P. Donleavy. 
TOWER: Nl. CAN. 3475 (9-6), CAN. S111 
(6-8.30). Spring season opens 17 Feb.: 
“Serjeant Musgrave's Dance’. 
Rovat Court, SLO. 1745. 7.30. Sat. 5.0, 
8.15. Thurs. 2.30. Michael Mac Liam- 
moir in “The Importance of Being | Oscar’. 


ROYAL, E15. MAR. 5973. 8. Sat. 5, 
8. ‘We're Just Not Practical’. 


J INITY. EUS. 5391. Comm. 10 Feb. 
Gorki’s “The Lower Depths’. Members. 


WVANBRUGH T Theatre, Malet Street, wel. 
‘Oedipus’ and ‘Electra’ by Sophoc 
translated E. F. Watling. 2.30 and 70, 

















Europe. Until 18 ene. Daily 10-6, 
Saturdays 10-1. Admission is. Mems free. 


RELAND'S Greatest Treasure: The Book 
of Kells. Never before seen outside 

Ireland, this priceless 8th Cen 
inated manu: and other — 
examples of Celtic art from the Eahip 
Dublin, may now be seen in the shibitns 
of Celtic Manuscri 
together with the 
the British Museum. Weskdeye 1 
6.30 p.m. Sundays 2-6 p.m. 12 January- 
Sk March. Admission 2s. 6d. 


(CHILDREN’S Paintings and Craft Work. 
Work by children from five to six- 
teen is now invited for fourteenth annual 
National Exhibition of Children’s Art. The 
closing date for entries is | March 1961. 
Write now for leaflet giving rules and con- 
ditions of entry to: National Exhibition of of 
Children’s Art, Sunday Pictorial, Fetter 
Lane EC4. 











ZADKINE. Sculpture and Drawings. Ars 
Council exhibition. Tate Gallery. Till 
12 Feb. Mon. Wed. Fri. Sat. 10-6; Tues. 
Thurs. 10-8; Sun. 2-6. Adm. 2s. 6d. 
BERNARD Leach. Fifty years a potier 
Arts Council Gallery, 4 St James's 
Square, SW1. Till 4 Feb. Mon. Wed. Fri. 
Sat. 10-6; Tues. Thurs. 10-8. Adm. Is. 6d. 
(Admits also to Landscape for Living). 


ee | tor ee. Fy by 
1 of tects. Arts 











Thurs. 10-8. Adm. Is. 6d. (Admits also to 
Bernard Leach). 
HANOVER Gallery, 32a St George Street, 
Wi. Hans Tisdall - Paintings. Uatil 
10 Feb. Daily 10-5.30. Sats 10-1. 
Moravin Gallery. Zadkine - Sculpture, 
oawne oe Rey em 10 January 
ruary. 44 South Moiton Street, W 
Daily} 10-6, Saturdays 10-1. oe 
ZVEMMER'S, 26 26 Litchfield St, WC2, 
Landscapes John O'Connor. 10-31 Jan. 
QuEENSWOOD Gallery, 214 Archway 
Rd, N6. Ist — Exhibition 
10-5.30. eee iene Sat. A 


THe Gaiam Paintings 
Hes a , oa 10-6, Saturdays 
10-1. 2 Cork 




















Woopstock a 16 Woodstock 
St, W1. MAY fair 4419. Lionel Miskin: 





A DISCUSSION ON CIVIL 
DISOBEDIENCE 


with 
GEORGE MELLY, MICHAEL 

RANDLE. DOUGLAS BREWOOD Snr. 
the Committee of 100) 
Monday, 30 January, 8 p.m. 

AXTON BALL, Swi. 

aa oe ne is. 6d.; 

_members 2s. _ 6d. 


HISTORY AND PRINCIPLES OF 
SOCIALISM 


Alternate Tuesdays in Partisan 
Basement at 8 p.m. 

7 Feb.: Post-Marx Thought in Marxist 
Tradition (i) the Continent - Perry 
Anderson. 
LITERATURE AND POLITICS 
Thursday evenings in ane 

Basement at 8 p 
9 Feb.: Maurice Butterworth - Tolstoi 
*A Landlord’s Morning’ & ‘Polikushka’. 


LECTURE ON GHANA 


There will be a Lecture on Ghana at 

the Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, 

Holborn, on Py seg 30 January 
-30 p.m 





non- 








Chairman: J. G. Amamoo, Esq., 
Public Relations Adviser. 

akers: (i) N. J. D. Hammond, 
rade Commissioner Bo nea Trade 
Policy). (ii) G. S. O. 
stration Secreta ~e sane 
Service). (iii) D. K 
Secretary (Gi Ghana’s Foreign Policy): 
Admission is FREE and all are 

welcome. 





IN OR OUT OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH? 

South Africa Action Conference, 
Saturday, 28 January, 2 p.m. 
Unity House, Euston Road. 
Admission 1s. 6d. 
Anti-Apartheid, 

200 Gower St, NW1. EUS. 5736. 


E Immortal Man’. Public | 
Jan. 8 p.m. Free Ly ve Uih a 
Queen's | s Gardens, W2. . 0688. 


SHaw Society: John a Collis on on ‘Shaw 

lea Bi meal rie St Bi National Book 
. marle iccad. burs 

day 2 February at 7 p.m _~ % 


“AMERICAN Theatre Today's lecture by 

George Devine, Artistic Director, 
Royal Court Theatre; American Embassy 
auditorium, Upper Brook Street entrance, 
London, WI. A a 1 February, 
6.30 p.m. Admission n free 


[cA, 17 Dover St, W1. I Image of 7 
‘Sloga id 





of Tomorrow, 
r Col 
A look at the scletioashig "t beoween ae 
—— of ayy! design and the uses 
make of it meedie 2 Febr 
8. B13 p. m. Members 2s. eday 2 February a Pr 


NDIA Republic Day, organised 
re Indian ne Group (Great a a 
28 Jan. 7.30 p.m. at Alliance Hae, a 
Caxton St, (St James's Park Tube 
ful ul International Cultural Prog. wy free. 


DUSHKIN Club, 24 Kensington P 

Gdns, W1l. PARK 7696. Fri. 27 Jane 
8 p.m., E. Pennell (Head. Nee pa 
Lewis): = schools in aa 

rs ay 

Speech: his” first marriage’. — 46 
Ladbroke Grove, Wil, Tues. 3 
8 ~ Miss E. Gourvi 
Tolstoy’ (ia Russian). 


UBA 26 July ous Dr E. Hobsbawa 
c= oe gaaloay of the Revolution’. Thurs, 
2 Feb., 8 p.m., 7 Carlisle St, W1. Ad. As. 6d, 


'AMPAIGN for Democratic Socialism, 
Demonstration, 7.30 p.m. Thuredag 
2 February, Caxton Hall, Westminster, 
sees L Denis Healey, Christoptes 
ay rian 
63 Charibert Court, NWS. — = 
RITICS’ Evening - New Jewish Soci 
Ciinen Marks Room, YWCA, 108 Baker 
St, W1, Wed. 1 February at 8 p.m. 


IVERSITY College London, G 
UWei Lunch Sows Lectures, 1 152 








‘Seminar oa 

















LONDON Region CND Discussion. Posi- 
tive — (Chairman: Stuart Hall), 
alism the United Nations, 

& Feb. i Independent British Foreign 
Policy. Friends Meeting House, Euston, 
7.30. Education for Peace: Mon. 30 Jan. 


330, pet J. L. Henderson: Teachers’ 
2 $8 Reereey TED AEN AS | Printings from Cornwall, Baul Mana: | Integrity and Politics. § p.m.- Gene, Sharp: 
CONCERTS Daily 10-6, Sats 10-1. — ; —— to War. Inter- 








‘RUA Boughton Commemoration 
Concert’, 3.30 p.m. ig ft 5 Feb- 
ruary, Mahatma Gandhi Hall, 41 Fitzroy 
Square, WI. Artists taking tas include 
Boughton, Philip Lewtas, Alan Bush, 
WMA Singers in Oboe Quartet and 
excerpts from ‘Immortal Hour’, ‘Queen of 
Cornwall’, ‘Bethichem’ and ‘Lily Maid’. 
Tickets price 5s. and 3s. 6d. from WMA, 
136A Westbourne Terrace, W2, or Collets, 
70 New Oxford Street, W1, or at door. 


MERICAN Embassy Auditorium. Con- 
cert by Charlotte Holloman, 0, 
accompanied by Geoffrey Parsons. del, 
Strauss, Stravinsky, arias from American 
operas by Floyd, Moore, Bernstein, Menotti 
and songs by contemporary American com- 


. Tuesday, 31 January, 6.30 p.m. 
Sieinten free. Upper Brook St Entrance. 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


ASADEMY (GER. 2981) Mocsins Shows 
daily 11 a.m. (Ex. Suns). Tito Gobbi 
in “The Barber of Seville’ we. 


‘VERYMAN. HAM. 1525. Until 29 Jan.: 
de Sica’s ‘Il Tetto’ (U). From 30 Jan.: 
Masina in Fellini’ s ‘Lights of Variety’ (A). 




















CA, 17 Dover St, WI. pancing, to the 

Roy Vaughan Quartet 8-11 p.m. Saturday 
28 January. Members 3s. Guests 5s. This 
will be the last dance for the time being. 





UDES of Jean Straker - Pho ha; 
12-9. 5s. Visual Arts, 12 Soho Sa WL. 


ELEASE Franco’s Prisoners. Public 





ELLCOME Historical Medical 


of the Royal ‘Society, 1660-1680, Electricity 
in the Service of Medicine and other ex- 
hibitions. Mon. -Fri. 10-5. Admission Free 


OLAND, Browse & Delbanco, 19 Cork 
St, Wl. Painters of 1960. (Weekdays 
10-5.36 and Sats 10-1). Closing 4 February. 


BA Galleries, Suffolk St, SW1. Women’s 
International Art Club Annual Exhibi- 
tion. With Selected Group from Paris. 
Until 3 Feb. Wkdays 10-5 p.m. Adm. Is. 6d 


grog Galleries, 94 York St, W1. 
PAD. 0281. Victorian paintings of Fruit: 
Cole, Lance, Stuart, H s. Also China, 
furniture, glass. Diy 10-6, Thurs. 10-1. 
Bure Gallery,'3 Bute Street, or S. Ken. 
Stn. Sculpture and drawings of birds 
Egypt, Africa, Europe. 











and animals from: 
10-6, Sats 10-1. heey 
GROSVENOR Gallery, 15 Davies Street, 
W1. 20th Century er by British 
and Euro artists. Until 4 Feb. 10-6. 
Sats 9.30-1. pe 
Pc TURES for Schools (Organised by the 
Society for Education through Art), 
Whitechapel Art Gallery, High Street, El. 
27 Jan. to 18 Feb. (Closed Mondays). 
Weekdays 11-6, Sundays 2-6. 





wcl. 

Arthur omnes & 
(Observer at recent political trial). Organised 
by International Brigade Assoc. Adm. 6d. 


Ss... PLACE Ethical Soc., Conway Hall, 
ty = ar oa WC1. Sun., it a.m., 29 Jan. 
Modern Approach to to Punishment, Lord 
Chee . Chamber Music Concert 6.30 p.m. 
Tues. 7.15 p.m. 31 Jan. Individualism v. 
Socialism, A. J. W. Chavasse. Open discn. 
THE West London Ethical beer 13 
Prince of = Terrace, Kensington 
High St, W8. . 29 Jan. 6.30 Music & 
Readings, 7, p.n 7 pm “Negotiation for Peace’: 
ackham. 








Pvc Pete ——— Free. William R. 

Friendship House in 
Buckebure. dies). ye Fri. 3 Feb. 62 
Queen's ardens, W. 2. 


UNDAY 29 Jan. at 6.30. Lord Altrincham 
will speak on ‘Theology is Bunk!’ at 
Strand Unitarian Church, Essex Hall, Essex 
St (opp. Law Courts). Chairman: Sir Adrian 
Boult. Questions and Discussion. 











RAM Sherman, American star of the 

revue “The Art of Living’ will read 
selections from American humour, US 
Embassy auditorium, Upper Brook Street 
entrance, London, W1. Tuesday, 31 January 
at 4.30 p.m. Admission free. 





free. 31 Jan. ‘Science and 

Politics di y the ‘ea Pg red by 
ton; Bs 

Waterloo” by Mr C. H. Peake. —— 


PSYCHOLOGY & Metaphysics. ryt. 
Denison Hse (296 Vaushail B Br. Ra), V 
toria, 7 p.m. Gs.) 2 Feb. & 2 Mar. 
TR London Society of Jews and Christ- 
ians. A Brains Trust - Misunderstand- 
ings aan. = and Christians on Wed. 








1 Februa: if ~-3 at a "s Weigh House 
Church ail, almost opposite 
Selfridges), Oxford t, wi In the Chair: 


Rev. Canon Edward Carpenter. Panel: 
Dr David ag Clark, Mr Albert Polack, 
MA, The Rev. W. W. 
Leslie I. Edgar, MA, DD. All are welcome. 


BY awit. Put Society, 58 Eccleston 
Public Lecture Wed. 1 Feb. 6.3 
p.m. and Zen’, Mr G. J. Yorke. 
Also ny 4 Feb. at 3 p.m. the Saturday 
oe discussion, tea). Send oe 
Middle Way’. Engs: TAT. 1313. 


GCHOPENHAGER Society, Caxton Hall, 
7.45 p.m. Thurs. 2 Feb. ‘Plato and 
Aristotle’, Admission free. 


a proves survival. Lectures 
demonstrations daily. London 
HQ, 33 Belgrave Square, SW1. BEL. 3351. 


LECTURE COURSES AND 
SPECIALISED TRAINING 


EW Left School on Local Govt. A. H. 

Hanson and other speakers. Harrogate 
11-12 Feb. £2. Details: J. C. Robottom, 25 
Vernon Road, Heckmondwike, Yorks. 


ASG. | Speech; Children’s Sat. Classes; 
Younger Children Monday; students 
by arrangement. Ada Brown Mather, 
15 Muswell Hill Road, N10. TUD. 6278. 


COURSES etc.—contd on p.163 
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